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An editorial with 26 
practical suggestions 
A bold plan that improved 
customer relations at once 
A tested policy that 
avoids customer anxiety 
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We Advertised Home Loans 
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BANK 
ATTORNEYS 





Y... BLUE BOOK contains the most select, the 


highest-class law list published today. Every attor- 
ney is listed because he has been recommended by 
his local banker as competent, reliable and 
thoroughly seasoned in bank work. Refer your 
collections and other legal business only to Bank 
Recommended Attorneys. Then, you may be sure 
of complete satisfaction. 

Because of the high character of The Blue Book’s 
Bank Recommended Attorneys, several thousand 
commercial firms use no other list in their credit 
work. Some of your commercial customers would 
be definitely helped by your suggestion that they 
do the same. 

A copy of the Rand M€Nally list of Bank Rec- 
ommended Attorneys, bound separately, will be 
sent free of charge to any of your customers you 
indicate. Send the names to Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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~ Watcu THAT Lower FINGER! 


ns 
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| panager ea supplemental feed- 
ing and management will help 
farmers lower production costs and 
produce a profit, even on today’s 
market. 


May we send you copies of bulletins 
and research reports showing what is 
being done on the experimental farm 
and in the laboratories of Purina Mills 
to help farmers widen the spread 
between feeding costs and market 
prices? Ask for a copy of the story 
of a real dirt farmer who by proper 
feeding and management last year 
made substantial profits. Write Purina 
Mills, 944 Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE AUGUST 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


The upper finger repre- 
sents the market price 
of farm products and 
the lower finger the 
cost of producing them. 
The space between is 
thespreador the money 
the farmer keeps as 
profit. 


Some feeders spend too 
much time watching 
that upper finger—wait- 
ing tosee what the mar- 
ket willdo. Marketsare 
pretty largely out of 
control of feeders—and 
bankers. 


But profits on farm 
products can be in- 
creased by pulling down 
on the lower finger. 
Purina Chows are one 
of the things that will 
help feeders lower their 
costs of production and 
increase feeding profits. 
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CONTINENTAL [ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Statement of Condition, June 30, 1932 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks . : a $144,383,598.21 
United States Government Securities . ; 83,691,446.23 
Other Bonds and Securities. » go . ’ . 73,844,185.91 
Loans: Demand ., . , : $171,620,869.04 

Time . ' ; - 264,453,244.28 436,074,113.32 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank : — : . 4,200,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit ‘ 19,578,988.79 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . . . 23,618,597.48 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased . 7 5,937,798.14 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected , . .  2,276,475.16 


Bank Building . P ; A ‘ 15,000,000.00 
$808,605,203.24 


LIABILITIES 

Capital i . . $ 75,000,000.00 
Surplus. ’ : 65,000,000.00 
Undivided Pislies , = . 1,250,330.77 
Reserve for Contingencies ‘ : . . 5,500,000.00 
Reserve for Dividend Payable July 1 ee oe ee 2,250,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest . . y ; 9,555,231.44 
Deposits: Demand . . . $399,301,129.20 

Time .  199,707,491.84 599,008,621.04 
Letters of Credit , : 5 ’ .  20,195,155.29 
Acceptances . ‘ : A 24,426,553.20 
Other Banks’ Bills Sadhana “il Sold ni .  5,937,798.14 
Discount Collected but Not Earned ; . ’ . 481,513.36 


$808,605,203.24 


SN ST NESSES 


The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company, held in trust for the stockholders of the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, is not included in the above figures 
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Sentence Editorials 


It’s not always the size of the loan, 
but the way it is handled that makes 
it profitable; study joan routine as 
used in industrial banks. 

* 

Modern business advances by re- 
search which is nothing more than 
common-sense study to improve its 
raw product, production processes, 
and distribution. 

s 

Volume production is a false doe- 
trine unless the market will promptly 
take all that is produced. 

J 

Why shouldn’t every loan be timed 
to mature when the maker will have 
the cash to liquidate it? 

a 

Savings are best for the bank when 

they grow by regular additions. 


Don’t forget that a foreclosure 
usually puts the bank into a new 
line of business. 

+ 

In studying credits, remember that 
a business whose management is not 
right up to the minute is in danger 
of serious losses due to a competitor 
producing a better product at lower 
cost. 

e 

While it is not wise for a bank to 
compete with its local real estate men, 
it is important that the bank does 
what it ean to aid business in getting 
the proper location. 

* 
The best protective measure is one 


that keeps holdup men out of your 
bank. 


* 

The first step toward getting new 
commercial accounts is a visit to the 
prospect’s place of business. 

a 

If you employ no auditor, the top 
man in the bank should perform an 
auditor’s job. 

* 

Now is-a good time to look for 

more safe loans. 
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Twenty-Six Pointers On 


How l’o Maintain Confidence 


1. Make it clear that your 
bank has no secrets. 

2. Publish statements with 
explanations that make it easy 
for any one to understand the 
true condition of your bank. 

3. Make it clear that the 
bank is merely a custodian of 
surplus community funds. 

4. Put more of the respon- 
sibility for bank policies on the directors and 
let your customers know that the directors 
control your actions. 

5. Teach your community the value of the 
rediscounting facilities that make outside money 
available. 

6. Explain the marked differences between 
the availability of commercial funds and build- 
ing and loan funds to help customers under- 
stand why long-term loans cannot be made 
with demand deposits. 

7. Do everything you can to make people 
realize that a bank is not a private enterprise, 
but a community institution whose funds are 
owned by depositors not stockholders. 

8. Adjust your investment portfolio so that 
a complete list of holdings may be published 
with pride. 

9. Adjust your loans so that a published 
list of loans with their due dates would be a 
profitable advertisement. 

10. Provide depositors with information that 
will convince them they should bear a part of 
the bank’s operating costs with either balances 
or fees. 

11. Encourage local newspapers to publish 
carefully edited articles on banking every week. 

12. Make borrowers realize that you are 
simply the depositor’s representative in grant- 
ing or refusing a loan. 

13. Make periodical visits to local business 
houses and farms with some friendly motive. 

14. Display a broad view on bank compe- 
tition on the basis that two community enter- 


tomers. 
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RANKNESS creates 

confidence more 
surely than anything else. 
Secretiveness 
creates doubt. Here are 
practical suggestions for 
developing frankness in 
dealing with your cus- 


prises cannot benefit from de- 
structive rivalry. 


15. Let the whole commun- 
ity know that you are seeking 
good commercial loans. 


16. Explain the basis for 
every loan refusal. Make your 
impartiality so clear that even 
a disappointed applicant for 
credit will commend you and 
your bank as a safe place to deposit money. 

17. Don’t turn down a loan by telling the 
applicant that the bank is hoarding cash, or 
words to that effect. 

18. At the time directors are selected, pub- 
lish a copy of their oath of office along with 
their names. 

19. Take every opportunity to address a 
group of local people on banking; if you are not 
a speaker, so much the better. 

20. Encourage the teaching of practical 
banking in the schools and offer trips in which 
children will see the bank in action. A well- 
planned trip of this sort will go far in establish- 
ing local interest and confidence in your bank. 

21. Make frequent contact with local news- 
paper men and discuss the general banking 
situation to make sure that no misinformation 
about banking will get into the paper. 

22. Encourage depositors to ask questions 
about your bank by always answering each 
question pleasantly and completely. 

23. Arrange for women’s groups to visit the 
bank, and give them demonstrations and talks 
covering banking processes. 

24. Enter into community enterprises with 
judicious enthusiasm. 

25. Encourage the newspapers to play up 
items about the loss of hoarded money. 

26. Invite new business, but make it per- 
fectly clear that only profitable balances are 
wanted. Slack requirements destroy confi- 
dence, whereas strict adherence to sound policy 
creates and maintains good will. 


always 
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ORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES 
jig pee and 1956, are Supervised 
Unit Type Trusts. Like the older-style 
“fixed” trust, they provide the investor 
with an interest in a diversified group 
of high grade common stocks bought 
at day-to-day price levels and deposited 
in trust with a great bank acting as trus- 
tee. No substitutions are permitted so 
that the shareholder always knows in 
what securities his money is invested. 

As a safeguard to the investment, 
however, stocks may be eliminated—for 
long term investment reasons—and the 
proceeds included in the next coupon 
distribution to the investor. 

A Research Department under the 
direction of a well-known economist is 


Companies and industries represented in the NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES portfolio are continually being subjected to the acid tests of 


* 


long-term investment value. 


continually engaged in private discus- 
sion with company executives, in an- 
alysing industrial trends, in studying 
statistical barometers, in comparing com- 
pany policies and markets. If it should 
ever appear that an elimination is advis- 
able, judgment is substituted for fixed 
mechanical action. 

It is this sustained and intelligent 
supervision which distinguishes the 
Supervised Unit Trust. The NORTH 
AMERICAN TRUST SHARES portfolio is 
continually being subjected to the acid 
test of long term investment value. 

Other features of the Supervised Unit 
Trust, as exemplified by NORTH AMER- 
ICAN TRUST SHARES 1955 and 1956, are 
concisely set forth in a booklet we have 
prepared for bank executives. This 
booklet, entitled “Building a Portfolio” 
will be sent to you free upon request. 
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DISTRIBUTS ost INCORPORATED 


Owned by a Nationwi 


roup of Investment Houses 


WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


PITTSBURGH 
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PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 













Deposited Stocks in Each Unit of 100,000 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES 1955 


Maximum Cumulation Type 


- duPont de Nemours & Company. ances 200 
ae. Kodak Company ssee 100 
The Procter & Gamble Company . 100 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 300 
General Electric Company 400 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 100 
United States Stee! Corporation 100 
The Borden Company 200 
Corn Products Refining Company.... 100 
General Foods Corporation 100 
National Biscuit Company ee 
Standard Brands Incorporated iiitesntainiasiinel 200 
Drug Incorporated . ‘ 100 
Sears, Roebuck & Compary 200 
F. W. Woolworth Company . 200 
American Can Company 
American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 300 
Otis Elevator Company - 200 
International Harvester Company - ’ e bs 

200 
200 
300 
100 
100 
be 
100 
400 
200 
200 
200 
100 
300 





















The American Tobacco Company ‘ ‘B’ * 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company “‘B’’ 
General Motors Corporation ‘ 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
The New York Central Railroad Company 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
ie North American Company 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
The United Gas Improvement Company 





As of October 17, 1931, the date of execution of 
the Trust Agreement, a stock unit consisted of 
the shares listed above. @ The deposited stocks 
in each unit of 4,000 NoRTH AMERICAN TRUST 
suanes, 1956 (Maximum Distribution Type) con- 
sisted on October 17, 1931, of 1/25th of the num- 
ber of shares of the common stocks listed above. 





The offering price of NORTH 
AMERICAN TRUST SHARES és 
based upon and varies with the 
actual New York Stock Ex- 
change 100-share lot transac- 
tion prices of the underlying 
stocks during market hours. 
(Full details of method of cal- 
culating offering price are con- 


tained inthe O ffering Circular.) 


LNorth 


TRUST 


Mertcan 


SHARES 


For the investor with 
$1.50 or $150,000 
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uring two-thirds of a 


century this bank has had - 


continuing relations with 
correspondent banks in every 
section of the country. 


An understanding of the 
requirements of Banks and 


Bankers has been developed, 


and banks in turn, have found 
here a connection upon which 
they can place reliance. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First nien Trust 
and Savings Bank 


: 


Established 1863-Charter Number Eight : 


er @ favor by mentionin 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
every community unit has a right to at least one of them 
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We Advertised Home Loans 


And Confidence Improved At Once 


ANY people were surprised, 
the latter part of June, to 


see the Union Trust Co. of 
Cleveland advertising for construec- 
tion loans to help build small homes. 
Probably nothing else that could 
have been published would have had 
the good effect on the general con- 
fidence in banks and business that 
this announcement had. 

From our own standpoint, there 
are a number of reasons underlying 
the decision to begin these construc- 
tion loans with trust funds at this 
particular time. 

In the first place, the banking and 
eredit situation here in Ohio has 
definitely improved. Withdrawals 
due to rumors and fears are a thing 
of the past. Deposits are steadying. 
We found we were in a position to 
begin to make loans. The question 
was—where should we begin to ex- 
tend such credit as we had available 
in such a way that it would do the 
most good for the community ? 

Home building seemed to us an 
excellent field, for the following rea- 
sons : 

1. By lending 
money for the 
building of 
small houses we 
would be spread- 
ing the benefits 
of our loans 
among the larg- 
est possible num- 
ber of people— 
exactly the class 
of people who 
are the founda- 
tion of a city’s 





Bank strategy is likely to 
be more effective today 
than ever before. It is, of 
course, necessary to be 
cautious in making plans, 
but boldness of execution 
is important after the 
policy is determined. 


WM. G. STUBER 


Vice President, The Union Trust Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


economic prosperity, ordinary citi- 
zens of the thrifty, home-owning 
type. 

2. A large share of the money 
spent for the building of homes goes 
into labor. Therefore, loans of this 
sort would help put many men to 
work. 


3. The remarkable reductions in 
costs of building materials make the 


idea of building a home today a very 
attractive one. Farthermore, resi- 
dential construction has been declin- 
ing for the last five years. It seemed 
to us, therefore, that there was a real 
possibility to stimulate some activity 
in this field—especially as we had 
seen signs in Cleveland of the revival 
of the building of small homes, even 
before the announcement was made. 
We did not wish, however, to stim- 
ulate speculative building. Specula- 
tive building had been the cause of a 
great many ills in the building in- 
dustry, and banks are only too aware 
of the unhealthy results of overspec- 
ulation in the building field. Con- 
sequently, we are making loans only 
to people who are building homes in 
which they expect to live themselves 
—we are not making loans to a con- 
tractor who expects to put up a house 
for sale. Of course, if a contractor 
finds a customer of our bank who 
wants to put up a house and has the 
money necessary to carry through 
his end of the proposition, the con- 
tractor may bring the customer into 
the bank, and 

we will make 











the loan to the 
eustomer. The 
point is that we 
do not want to 
add a single 
dwelling to the 
number of 
houses standing 
empty and for 
sale—we want 
to be sure that 
any house which 
we help put up 











will be lived in by the owners. 

We are limiting loans to customers 
of the bank—but this is simply a 
matter of ordinary banking pro- 
cedure and is no different from what 
any bank’s practice has been in the 
past. 

Neither is there any change in our 
poliey with respect to the basis upon 
We have al- 
ways made real estate loans upon the 


which loans are made. 


basis of a conservative percentage of 
the total of the appraised value of 
the property, and present loans are 
being made on that basis. We are 
not setting up any new or special 
home owning plan, but are simply 
following methods which long prac- 
tice has shown to be correct. 

Since the announcement regard- 
ing construction loans was made we 
have been flooded with inquiries. It 
is too early to tell at what rate actual 
applications will come in. Of course, 
we will not be able to tell how much 
activity is stimulated in this diree- 
tion until a number of weeks have 
passed. 

In our opinion the most important 
feature of this announcement is the 
announcement itself, rather than the 
amount of home building and em- 
ployment which we may be able to 
stimulate. In short, we have told the 
public that banking conditions are 
stabilized, that the bank is now be- 
ginning once more to extend credit, 
that the bank is doing what it ean 
to stimulate employment, and that 
it is looking forward to the revival 


of business, rather than holding 
back. 
Our announcement was received 


with a great deal of enthusiasm by 
the newspapers, by our customers, 
and by prominent business men in 
many different lines of industry. 
The newspapers commented favor- 
ably editorially, following the news 
announcement—and officers of the 
bank have been receiving a flood of 
telephone calls of congratulation 
upon the bank’s decision. 


It may be interesting to other 
bankers to read the newspaper ac- 
count of this announcement, which 
was as follows: 


‘*A definite move in line with the 


government’s efforts to put bank 
credit to work in the direction of 
stimulating business and employ- 


ment was seen today in the an- 
nouncement of J. R. Kraus, chair- 
man of the board of The Union Trust 
Co., that the bank is prepared to 
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Puts bank is now ready 
to make construction 
loans to customers who 


want to build their own 





homes. 


This is part of the nation- 
ig wide effort to put more 
dollars to work, put more 
men to work, encourage 
material-buying. and point 
the way toward a general 
business recovery, fos 
tered by banks and by the 
government and aided by 
the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation. 


We believe that thrifty 
citizens, of the home-own- 


ing type. should be among 


Applications for construction loans may 


be made at any of our offices after July Ist. 


“UNION 





| Construction Loans 
| to Help Build Small Homes 


the first to receive the 
benefits of improved 


credit conditions. 


In Cleveland today there 
are hundreds of men, with 
a few thousand dollars put 
away, who would like to 
take advantage of present 
remarkably low building 
costs, and build, for their 
families, the sort of homes 
they have always wished 


to own. 


We desire to encourage 
especially the building of 
these small homes; and 
therefore, we are limiting 





the amount of any one 
loan to $5,000. 





TRUST: 


THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY I8 OHIO 


MEMPER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 








MEMBER CLEVELAND CLEARING MOUSE A550CTR TION 


The very announcement of building loans available increased confidence and encouraged business 
activity in Cleveland. The Union Trust Co. received many benefits in addition to the interest. 


make construction loans to home 
builders who are customers of the 
bank. 
‘*General improvement in the 
credit conditions since the beginning 
of the year, and the belief that the 
time is favorable for at least a mod- 
erate recovery in residential con- 
struction, are reflected in the bank’s 
decision, it was stated. Easier credit 
and reviving building activities have 


often led the country out of past de- 
pressions. 

‘* “Residential building has been 
declining for five years, and more re- 
cently it has been almost at a stand- 
still,’ said Mr. Kraus. ‘Since the 
depression started, there has been an 
extensive deflation of costs. Today, 
a home may be built for two-thirds 
of its cost in 1929, and at the lowest 
outlay of any time in 16 years.’ ”’ 
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_ Sold: A Complete Estate Plan 


The Second Of Three Interviews _ - 


ee 


HAWES COLEMAN, JR. 


> 
Trust Representative, StateePlanters Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


CHARACTERS: . 
Hawes Coleman, Jr., Trust Repre- 
sentative, Good Hope Trust Co., 
7. Pryor Campbell, Jr.; President of 
the Campbell Grocery Co., a whole- 
sale firm. 
Puace: The office of Mr. Campbell. 
Time: Three days after the first in- 
terview with Frank Montague of the 
Conservative Life Insurance Co. 

* * * * 

Coleman: How are you, Mr. Camp- 
bell? My name is Coleman of the 
Good Hope Trust Co. I was told by 
Frank Montague of the Conserva- 
tive Life Insurance Co. that you 
would like to talk with a representa- 
tive of our trust company concern- 
ing the disposition and arrangement 
of your life insurance proceeds in 
protecting your estate. 

Campbell: I am glad to meet you, 
Mr. Coleman. Have a seat. Mon- 
tague was telling me that there is 
some way in which a man ¢an sepa- 
rate his life insurance proceeds from 
his estate and yet have the money 
available to meet his taxes and debts. 
Is this so? 

Coleman: Such a thing has been 
done in a good many eases through 
what we call life insurance trusts. 
In some instances, we consider this 
advisable. In others, it may not be 
the proper thing to do. 

If you don’t mind, I would like 
to ask you a few questions about 
your individual situation in order 
that we may tell what is the best 
thing for you. 


Campbell’s Assets And 
Liabilities 


Campbell: Well, here is my story 
in a nut shell. I own about 90% of 
the stock in this business, the rest 
being owned by two of the office men 
who have been here with me a long 
time. My part of the stock at book 
value is worth probably $60,000. 
Outside of this I have my home, 
which is practically paid for, and, 
in addition, only a few odds and 
ends, maybe $4,000 or $5,000 in mis- 
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cellaneous listed stocks. I have $36,- 
000 of life insurance. 

Coleman: How are these policies 
payable, Mr. Campbell? 

Campbell: Most of them to my 
estate, I believe, although maybe 
$8,000 or $10,000 worth is payable 
to my wife. 

Coleman: What sort of a will have 
you made? 

Campbell: I have a will prepared 
seven or eight years ago by my 
lawyer which leaves everything to 
my wife as long as she lives, and 
after her death it goes to the chil- 
dren. 

Coleman: How many children 
have you, and what are their ages? 

Campbell: Two children—a boy 
of 12 and a girl of 9. 

Coleman: What was your idea, 
Mr. Campbell, in making your will 
creating a trust for your wife for 
life and leaving the remainder to 
your children as you have 
stated ? 

Campbell: I am afraid to 
leave the entire estate to my 
wife in fee simple because I 
know how she indulges the 
children and also what a kind 
heart she has toward relatives 
and friends and even strangers. 
I haven’t much to leave, but I 
want to know that what I have 
will be protected so that she 
will at least have a living and 
so that my children can have 
their education guaranteed. 

Coleman: Whom have you 
named executors and trustees 
under this will? 

Campbell: I have named my 
wife and two business friends 
of mine, but to tell you the 
truth, I have been thinking for 
a long time that I should name 
a trust company. 

Coleman: Undoubtedly you 
should, if you want a trust of 
this nature. There are too 
many uncertainties in human 
life, and the trust company not 
only ean eliminate these uncer- 


tainties but can provide you with a 
trained organization that will de- 
vote unlimited time toward protect- 
ing your interests. 

Campbell: 1 think you are right. 

Coleman: Mr. Campbell, you real- 
ize, of course, that in a case like 
yours where practically all of your 
estate is in this business, it might be 
a considerable time after your death 
before the estate could be put on a 
basis where a regular and depend- 
able income would be assured. Con- 
sequently, with the plan you now 
have in foree, your family might be 
seriously handicapped for want of 
funds at onee. What do you think is 
the likely disposition that. would be 
made of your business in the event 
of your death? 

Campbell: 1 am practically the 
sole owner, and the full responsibil- 
ity of both sales and credit have 
rested upon me. The two other men 





The insurance-trust combination calls won Mr. Campbell's 
consent to their plan and Mr. Coleman, trust representative, 
is working out a life insurance trust for Mr. Campbell 
while Mr. Montague arranges the necessary extra insur- 
ance for the trust. 
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of whom I spoke are merely old em- 
ployees who have managed the office 
for me. One is shipping clerk and 
the other is bookkeeper and cash- 
ier. They have done well and 
are invaluable to me, but, in the 
event of my death, I don’t believe 
that they could possibly carry on. 
In fact, I wouldn’t want the busi- 
ness retained as a part of my estate. 
It would undoubtedly have to be 
liquidated. 

Coleman: That, of course, you 
realize would involve a_ certain 
amount of shrinkage and consider- 
able time. In the meantime, your 
family ought to have assurance of a 
regular income and guarantee of a 
more definite minimum estate. 

You have not told me about your 
obligations. Other than the mort- 
gage on your home, do you generally 
owe anything except current house- 
hold bills? 

Campbell: Practically nothing 
else. At the present time that is all. 

Coleman: What are you doing 
each year with the surplus income 
you have in excess of your family 
needs ? 

Campbell: Well, it has been only 
in the last two or three years that I 
have had any surplus income. That 
I have used in paying off the mort- 
gage on my home as well as in buy- 
ing some of those stocks I mentioned 
to you. 

Coleman: And what do you plan 
to do with this surplus income dur- 
ing the next two or three years? 


Wants To save For Children’s 
Education 


Campbell: If things go right, I 
will have $1,500 or $2,000 a year 
that I can invest or spend on my 
family. Of course, business is not 
particularly good. I don’t know just 
how long I can continue to save this, 
but my plan is to begin saving some 
money for the children’s education. 
They are becoming more and more 
expensive now—the boy is 12 as I 
told you. 


Coleman: Mr. Campbell, I think 
there is one very definite thing that 
you should do, and if you don’t 
mind, I would like to outline for you 
a complete picture. You and your 
family are living on a standard very 
much above the average. Not lavish, 
but you are surrounded by every 
comfort. You are in business with 
an investment of $60,000 represent- 
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How The Trust 
Representative Sold 
His Plan 


1. He started by explain- 
ing the uses of a life insurance 
trust. 


2. He then obtained the 
final details of the prospect’s 
estate. 


3. Once he had the facts, 
he pointed out how the only 
way the estate could be 
settled satisfactorily was 
through the creation of a 
life insurance trust. 


4. He determined the 
amount of insurance which 
was necessary. 


5. He pointed out the ad- 
vantages of insurance over 
other forms of investment. 


6. He departed with a 
promise to draw up an estate 
plan and to notify the insur- 
ance representative when to 
call. 





ing almost your entire estate. You 
know that at your death there will be 
considerable shrinkage in liquidation 
and other losses. Probably your es- 
tate will shrink 25% before it is 
put on a straight investment-and- 
income basis. 

Fortunately your obligations are 
small, and the need for immediate 
eash will not be very pressing. How- 
ever, what you lack is a guaranteed 
estate which will be 100 cents on the 
dollar, regardless of how you may 
fare from now until the time of your 
death and regardless of what your 
ultimate net general estate may be. 

You do not wish to leave your 
estate in fee simple to your wife, 
and yet you wish her to have 
an ample income to support herself 


and to feed, clothe and educate the 
children. This income must be avail- 
able immediately after your death 
regardless of how long it takes to 
liquidate your business. It may take 
considerable time to do so in a way 
that will prevent a tremendous sac- 
rifice. The only answer is a guaran- 
teed trust fund. 

$60,000 at 5% will yield $3,000 a 
year or $250 per month. This, I be- 
lieve, would be the barest minimum 
with which your family could get 
along, and it certainly ought to be 
guaranteed at all costs. From what 
you have said, it seems to me that 
$5,000 would be ample to provide 
all the ready cash that might be 
necessary to pay your taxes and 
debts and prevent any forced liquid- 
ation immediately after your death. 


Furthermore, your wife should 
have a fair-sized sum coming to her 
in cash immediately upon your death. 
This would provide an adjustment 
fund and an asset on which she could 
rely in emergencies. She should not 
be deprived of access to ready cash 
because she will certainly need some 
of it at such a trying time. To take 
it from your estate would either 
mean sacrifice or the cutting down 
of the absolute minimum income 
which your family would certainly 
require. I should say your wife 
would need $3,000 for such purposes. 


$60,000 as an income fund, $5,000 
as a clean-up fund, $3,000 as an ad- 
justment fund for the wife—those 
all total $68,000. There is no way 
in the world of providing this sum 
immediately other than through life 
insurance. What is your age, Mr. 
Campbell ? 

Campbell: Forty-five. 


Coleman: You have $36,000 of 
life insurance. You need $68,000. 
The difference is $32,000. At your 
age, ordinary life insurance can be 
obtained by a net annual deposit be- 
ginning at about $30 a thousand and 
averaging very much less than this 
over a period of years. For $32,000 
additional insurance that would 
mean $960 this year. Do you know 
any way in which $960 could better 
be employed by you? 

Campbell: Insurance is too high 
at my age. 

Coleman: What do you think you 
should do then? 

Campbell: I eould probably save 
enough money in the next 10 or 15 
years to provide this cash of which 

(Continued on page 490) 
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Silence A Breach Of Trust 


Tell The Public About Your Bank — 


ANKERS of America have 
B been guilty of a serious breach 

of trust. They have kept 
silent, when a little information 
about their banks wouldl have saved 
anxiety and loss to their customers. 
They have kept silent, when infor- 
mation made public would have kept 
their banks open and saved serious 
losses to their stockholders and de- 
positors and the heavy expense and 
serious inconveniences of a closed 
bank. 

This breach of trust has not been 
confined to bankers in small towns 
nor to the outlying bankers in large 
cities. Some of the country’s largest 
and most important banks have kept 
information from the publie except 
when individuals, seriously con- 
cerned because of malicious reports, 
have gone to the bank 
and asked for the 
facts. 

There can be little 
doubt but that there 
has been an organized 
effort to undermine 
confidence in our in- 
stitutions. 

First-hand _ infor- 
mation reveals one 
method of accom- 
plishing this sinister 
purpose. Certain de- 
positors in a mid-west- 
ern city were called 
on the telephone 
about the middle of 


June. The conversa- 
tion was something 
like this. 


“This is a friend 
of yours. I just called 
to tell you that the 
bank in which you 
have money is having 
a serious run. It will 
not be open for busi- 
ness next Monday. 
You had better get 
your money out.”’ 
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If you feel that you need 
to do something to rein- 
state confidence, consider 
the suggestions in the 
editorial on page 452. 


JOHN Y. BEATY 


When the astonished listener asked 
for the informer’s name, he heard 
this over the telephone: 

‘‘That doesn’t matter. I am a 
friend of yours. That is why I am 
ealling you.’’ 

The result of this systematic and 
persistent telephone campaign was 
a run on the largest banks as well as 
on many smaller ones. Many neigh- 
borhood banks in this same city were 





He lifted the receiver and heard this: “This is a friend of yours. I just called to tell 
you that the bank in which you have money is having a serious run. It will not be 
open for business next Monday. You had better get your money out.” 


closed as a result of this campaign. 

Obviously, there was nothing 
wrong with most of these institu- 
tions, in so far as the banks them- 
selves were concerned. But what was 
done about it? The bankers did 
nothing. 

This do-nothing policy has not 
been limited to this one city. It was 
followed all over the country. Many 
institutions which should be in busi- 
ness today have been closed because 
the bankers who operated them 
would not tell the public what the 
public was entitled to know. They 
kept silent and, in so doing, they 
frightened depositors and thus en- 
couraged runs. 


Take a specific case: When one 
bank officer, who had some under- 
standing of the principles of public 
relations, suggested 
that the public be 
given information, he 
was laughed at. 

‘*We will talk to 
the publie with 
money,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘Let the people 
get their funds. They 
will lose their interest 
for six months. But 
if they want their 
money, let them have 
“.* 

The officer persist- 
ed with the sugges- 
tion that something 
be done and offered a 
series of advertise- 
ments in the local 
newspapers stating 
that the bank would 
be open for longer 
hours in order that 
those who wanted 
their money could get 
it, if they wished. 
The bank’s reply was 
to suggest that all 
advertising be discon- 
tinued during the 
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period of unrest of its depositors. 

With bank executives taking this 
attitude, how can any justification 
be found for banker silence? Thou- 
sands withdrew their funds in the 
case of the bank mentioned; all of 
them with loss of interest and all 
of them with serious loss of peace 
of mind. 

Perhaps the bank did not lose 
much, for the run soon stopped. But 
it was not stopped by the efforts of 
the bank. The greatest help was 
given by the bank’s own depositors, 
many of whom stood in the lobby and 
reassured their friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

When a bank accepts the funds of 
the community, it accepts them as a 
trustee. When it allows the stability 
of the bank to be threatened without 
taking any corrective steps, it cer- 
tainly is guilty of a breach of trust. 

That is from the standpoint of the 
community as a whole. 

Perhaps the thought that is the 
basis for silence is the knowledge 
that the bank is debtor to the in- 
dividual depositor. As debtor, a 
bank must return money without 
question when it is wanted. But in 
the case of a run, the money is not 
wanted. The depositors want assur- 
ance that their money is safe. They 
do not know what to do with the 
money when you give it to them. 

Bankers, you cannot remain silent. 
You must teach your customers. 
You must keep the general public 
informed as to the standing of your 
bank. 

This has always been your duty. 
It certainly is one of the first and 
most important elements of safety. 
Why have we had to witness all of 
the suffering that has come from 
thousands of bank failures before we 
could realize that each of us has a 
solemn trust that must be performed 
in part by educating those for whom 
the trust has been assumed ? 


A Specific Case That Shows 
What Can Be Done 


Perhaps you wonder why I am so 
sure that an educated public would 
prevent many bank failures. Here 
is one reason: 

In the March issue of THE BANnK- 
ERS MONTHLY, we published an ar- 
ticle in which a method of educating 
the public was described. A certain 
bank in Illinois invited the whole 
town to the annual stockholders’ 
meeting and the whole town came. 
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The directors were elected at this 
open meeting. A complete list of 
stockholders was read and a state- 
ment of the bank was posted and ex- 
plained. 

The people of the town saw the 
directors elected. Furthermore, they 
saw them raise their right hands and 
swear to the oath required by the 
laws of the State of Illinois. They 
saw the directors sign the oath of 
office. 

Every one 
in this town 
knew from that 
time on exact- 
ly what the 
directors were 
pledged to do. 
They knew who 
was responsible 
for operating 
their bank. 

It so hap- 
pened that 
there was an- 
other bank in this same town. About 
six months after this public election 
of directors, this other bank was 
closed. Probably the reason for its 
closing was its connection with a 
bank in another town. At any rate, 
the bank that had taken the public 
into its confidence by the simple pro- 
cess of inviting every one to witness 
the annual meeting, experienced no 
run or uneasiness on the part of its 
depositors. 

As a matter of fact, its de- 
posits increased the day following 
the closing of the other bank. People 
knew this bank. They knew its direc- 
tors. They knew what its directors 
were doing and what they were ex- 
pected to do. They knew the bank 
had no secrets. 





Depositors Prefer To Believe The 
Good Rather Than The Bad News 


It is far easier to handle loans and 
services in the way they should be 
handled when the public under- 
stands. Each informed depositor 
and each borrower feels a certain re- 
sponsibility for the suecess of his 
bank. He understands, if he asks the 
bank to do something it ought not 
to do, that he may contribute to its 
loss. Consequently, he does not ask 
for something he feels is not war- 
ranted. He passes judgment on his 
own application before he makes it. 
That makes it far easier for the of- 
ficer to handle each situation. 

Give your depositors the facts. 
We all prefer to believe the good 


‘ather than the bad. If we are 
warned ahead of time that we are 
going to hear something bad, we are 
very likely not to believe it when we 
do hear it. We prefer to believe the 
good. But if no one ever tells us the 
good and we hear nothing but the 
bad, we certainly are inclined to be- 
lieve the bad, to become frightened, 
and to do the first thing that oceurs 
to us to protect our own selfish in- 
terests. 

You can do something to protect 
your institution. You can correct 
rumors by issuing statements of 
facts; or you can minimize the effect 
of rumors by starting counter- 
rumors. You can educate your em- 
ployees to talk about the bank, giv- 
ing them the information that needs 
to be put out. 


Employee Education Results 
In Customer Education 


In a conversation with C. H. Mark- 
ham, a few years ago, when he was 
president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, I learned how effective this 
method of educating employees is. 

‘* We issue facts about our railroad 
to our employees at regular inter- 
said Mr. Markham. ‘‘We do 
this to encourage them to talk about 
the railroads. We tell them what to 
talk about and what to say. We give 
them answers to questions that are 
likely to come to their ears. As a re- 
sult, favorable impressions have been 
created for our road. We are reap- 
ing a splendid reward. 


vals,’’ 


It is a sim- 
ple plan, but the simple plans are 
usually most effective. ’’ 

Follow out the general policy of 
informing the public in whatever 
way appeals most to you. But adopt 
it as a policy that you will keep no 
secret from the people of your com- 
munity. Make the position of your 
bank clear to them in your published 
statements, if you prefer. Issue spe- 
cial pamphlets or bulletins, if that 
suits you best. 

Provide the newspapers with care- 
fully prepared typewritten inter- 
views, if that is the way you like to 
do it. Or, instruct your employees, 
your stockholders, and others to keep 
the conversation going in the right 
direction. 

Do the job in your own way, but 
above all, stop remaining silent, for 
silence in this case is a breach of 
trust. 
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Estimate what you think will be needed to cover your territory in the five main media ade- 


quately. Then pare this estimate to meet your budget. 


How To Budget Advertising 


Here is a method based upon a study of procedures used by 
members of The Financial Advertisers Association in preparing 
the author’s new book on bank publicity soon to be announced. 


N TOWNS of average size, bank 

advertising simmers down to a 

proper allocation of the advertis- 
ing appropriation among newspa- 
pers, outdoor advertising, printed 
matter, window and lobby displays, 
and ear ecards or bus ecards. 

It will be apparent immediately 
that your bank eannot possibly spend 
anywhere near as much money for 
advertising as you would like to 
spend. Consequently, the next prob- 
lem is one of elimination. 

Obviously, the final result would 
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DON KNOWLTON 


Publicity Manager, Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


be a compromise—and in figuring 
out just what this compromise will 
consist of, it is well to bear in mind 
two principles: 


1. Your purpose is to get the 
greatest coverage per dollar ex- 


pended. 

2. But there is a minimum point 
of expenditure in any one medium 
below which advertising in that 
medium is a total loss. 

In determining your appropria- 
tion, you must first decide how much 
your bank ean spend for advertising. 


There is no standard practice which 
will give you the answer to this ques- 
tion. 

We might suggest at this point, 
however, that it has now become ac- 
cepted standard practice to set up a 
bank’s advertising appropriation in 
advance, on a yearly budget basis, 
and it is impossible for any man 
handling bank advertising to do an 
intelligent job of buying or planning 
upon any other basis. We will as- 
sume that every bank fixes in ad- 
vanee, at least tentatively, the 
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amount of its next year’s advertis- 
ing appropriation. 

The second step is to divide the 
advertising appropriation, in a gen- 
eral and experimental way, among 
newspapers, outdoor advertising, 
printed matter, window and lobby 
display, and street car or bus cards, 
and see what the result would be. I 
do not mean that the division should 
be an equal one—that is, a $10,000 
appropriation would not be allocated 
on the basis of $2,000 for each of 
the five media. Instead, the best plan 
is to go back to your ideal budget 
which showed you how much money 
you would need in each medium to 
do an ideal job of maximum cover- 
age—and then scale down your al- 
lowed appropriation in proportion. 

The result will give you certain 
tentative figures, which you can ex- 
amine from the standpoint of the 
principle of ‘‘expenditure below 
which efficiency is lost.’’ 

If you find that the tentative ap- 
propriation will give you enough 
money so that you really can do 
a fair job of coverage in newspapers, 
in outdoor advertising, in printed 
matter, in window and lobby dis- 
plays and in car or bus ecards, then 
you are all set to go ahead. 

But if you find that the amount 
of money thus allocated to each one 
of these five media is so small that 
you cannot do a decent job in all of 
them, then the best thing to do is to 
eliminate one of them entirely. You 
may have to eliminate two, or per- 
haps three. But no _ elimination 
should be done unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Now let us suppose that from a 
thorough examination of advertising 
costs in your town, you find that a 
really complete job of advertising 
ean be done at the following cost: 


CE on cuvicetovdnaee $7,000 
Outdoor advertising ........ 6,500 
Pamted Maer 3k wk sccsse sc 5,000 
Car’ or Dus CAFS. ....).5.205%- 2,000 


Window and lobby display... 1,000 





re eee eee $21,500 


You will find that there are al- 
ways certain miscellaneous expenses 
connected with any advertising pro- 
gram—preparatory expenses, and 
expenses for donations, supplies, and 
so on—which wil] total approximate- 
ly 10% of the amount actually spent 
for advertising media. Adding 
$2,150, therefore, this would make a 
total of $23,650. This would be your 
ideal advertising appropriation. 
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Five Steps In The 


Procedure 


1. First list the amount 
of money you wish you 
could spend in each of the 
available media. 


2. Determine the mini- 
mum point of expenditure 
in each medium below 
which advertising is a total 
loss. 


3. Determine how much 
money your bank can af- 
ford to spend for adver- 
tising. 

4. Divide this amount 
among the media you want 
to use. 


5. If any medium has 
less allotted to it than the 
minimum below which ad- 
vertising is a total loss, 
perhaps that medium will 
have to be eliminated. 


With this amount of money you 
eould do a first-class job of advertis- 
ing. 

But you cannot possibly get this 
large an appropriation. In fact, you 
find that $10,000 a year is all your 
bank can spend. 


Half A Program Can Still 
Be Effective 


Very well. Suppose you cut your 
ideal program in half. Even one- 
half of what you would really like 
to do, if you had all the money you 
wanted, would still produce a fairly 
effective campaign. You would still 
have enough activity in each one of 
these advertising media to make some 
impression upon the public. Cutting 
the schedule in half, you would then 
have: 





Newspapers ...............$3,900 
Outdoor advertising ........ 3,250 
PeImGOd MIA 8. 5.6.2 sk 8s 58 2,500 
Car or U6 COTES <2. eu cccuss 1,000 
Window and lobby display.... 500 
DRRBORINAMINONNE 5.525 disiaave Sdisa 1,075 

<P ePerereeer rer, 


But there is still $1,825 to get rid 
of. Where can that be eut out? Ob- 


viously, you cannot take any of it 
from window displays and still leave 
enough money to accomplish any- 
thing at all. But you may be able to 
pare down some of the other items. 
Newspapers, perhaps, might be cut 
$500, printed matter $500, outdoor 
advertising $500, car or bus cards 
$150. Perhaps by rigid economy you 
eould eut your miscellaneous ex- 
penses from $1,075 to $900. Your 
appropriation would then read as 
follows : 





Newspapers ...............$3,000 
Outdoor advertising ...... 2,750 
Printed: Matter «i cesses 2,000 
CRF OP DUN OREUE 66sec tes ien 850 
Window and lobby display.... 500 
PEIBCCIIBROGUS 6.0.5 ions cde swe. e 900 

COU: i SocKeeeeavaneown $10,000 


Now suppose your allotted appro- 
priation was not $10,000, but $9,500. 

You have already scaled down the 
five advertising media just about as 
far as you ean scale them down with- 
out destroying their effectiveness. 

Therefore, if your appropriation 
is $9,500 instead of $10,000, the only 
solution would be to eliminate one 
of the media entirely. 

Which one you eliminated would 
depend upon your own particular 
circumstances. 

It might be, for instance, that 
your windows were poorly adapted 
to display purposes, in which case 
you might eliminate window dis- 
plays. 

On the other hand, it might be 
that you considered car or bus cards 
the least desirable of the five media, 
as far as your city was concerned, 
whereas your windows and lobby 
were fairly well adapted to display, 
in which case you might eliminate 
car or bus ecards and add $350 to 
your window and lobby display ap- 
propriation. 

It might be that your bank was 
located in an outlying district of the 
city, and that the newspapers cov- 
ered the entire city, so that with re- 
spect to your bank, newspapers 
would have a certain amount of 
waste circulation for the simple rea- 
son that your bank would not be 
easily accessible to most people who 
read the newspapers. In this case, 
with an appropriation reduced con- 
siderably below $10,000, you might 
decide to eliminate newspapers en- 
tirely, and distribute the saving thus 
effected among printed matter, out- 
door advertising, window display, 
and ear or bus eards. 
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A trust committee composed of members of the board not engaged in the active management of the bank brings a fresh viewpoint to trust 
problems and gives those directors a new appreciation of the character of trust service being rendered customers. 


rust Committee Functions ° 


Frank discussions of the serious responsibilities in trust 
company work are essential. No institution handling trusts 
can afford to ignore the charge and suggestions made here. 


OTH from the standpoint of 

effective discharge of respon- 

sibilities assumed and _ the 
fostering of good will in the commu- 
nity through popular appreciation 
of such efforts, it is of the utmost 
importance that all corporate fidu- 
ciaries actively engaged in the ad- 
ministration of trust funds have a 
properly organized and actually and 
efficiently functioning trust 
mittee. 

[ say actually functioning advised- 
ly. Unfortunately, in too many in- 
stances, particularly in smaller in- 
stitutions where the amount of trust 
business already on the books is not 
sufficiently large for departmental 
earnings to form an impressive per- 
centage of gross income, boards of 
directors pass resolutions naming 
several of their number to constitute 
such a committee and then stop. 

Somehow or other, the committee 
never quite gets around to the busi- 
ness of functioning. 


com- 
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Preferably, a trust committee 
should be made up of members of 
the board of directors not engaged 
in the active management and oper- 
ation of the bank. This policy makes 
possible the securing of a fresh view- 
point on problems entirely apart 
from the viewpoint of the manage- 
ment similar to the type of counsel 
which the full board provides for 
the whole institution. It brings to 
the directors a finer appreciation of 
the character of service being ren- 
dered by the trust department and 
promotes a greater interest in fidu- 
ciary services by them. 


Directors Bring New Trust 
Business 


In many eases, it has developed 
trust business from directors and 
their friends which otherwise might 
never have been secured. 

The committee should not be a 
large one, as large trust committees 
frequently become unwieldy and 


function in a_ sluggish manner. 
Where there are too many viewpoints 
to be considered, business is slowed 
up and interest wanes. Three or 
four, not more than five, is an ample 
number with the trust officer acting 
as secretary and, while possibly not 
chairman, nevertheless guiding the 
flow of matters awaiting the com- 
mittee’s attention and insuring that 
the meeting is not kept in session 
an inordinate length of time. 

In many instances, it is not feas- 
ible to name the trust committee 
which supervises investments from 
the directorate. This is true where 
the investment knowledge and skill 
of the directors is not comparable 
with that of the operating manage- 
ment. There are too many cases 
where this condition exists. More 
competent supervision is secured in 
such instances through forming the 
responsible investment committee 
from the active management while 
the directors’ committee oversees the 
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functioning of the more skilled unit. 

Also, in the ease of large institu- 
tions where the volume of business 
is so great as to make personal atten- 
tion to individual trusts impossible, 
several committees may be formed 
from the statistical and investment 
staff acting under the supervision of 
the ranking investment officer, while 
the directors’ committee receives re- 
ports of the functioning of the in- 
terior committee or committees and 
formulates general investment pol- 
icies for their guidance. 


Two Investment Experts 
Sufficient 


Possibly two investment experts 
are sufficient, unless it is possible to 
secure members with special apti- 
tudes in different fields such as rail- 
roads, utilities, industrials or local 
enterprises. A lawyer is usually an 
important adjunct, and a real estate 
and mortgage specialist is almost in- 
dispensable. 

The best intended plans for com- 
mittee functioning will come to grief, 
unless the committee’s functions are 
carefully defined and the methods 
devised for the discharge of those 
functions are such as to sustain the 
interest of the membership and pro- 
mote the expeditious handling of 
business coming before it. Usually 
the trust committee is charged with 
veneral supervision of trust depart- 
ment operations, sometimes with new 
business development and more often 
with supervision of investments in 
trust accounts. 

In too many instances, trust in- 
vestment supervision is confined to 
eareful watching of securities. In 
other institutions, while trust ac- 
counts are considered as separate 
entities, the manner of presentation 
leaves much to be desired in getting 
the intelligent reaction which should 
be expected from a committee com- 
posed of capable men. Two 
will illustrate these points. 


cases 


The method of committee function- 
ing in one trust company with whose 
trust officer I recently visited is as 
follows: Once each week the mem- 
bers—all of whom are of outstand- 
ing ability, many of them nationally 
known in security circles—gather 
about the table in the directors’ 
room. An officer of the trust de- 
partment passes a number of secu- 
rity ledger cards around among them 
covering investment items which, in 
the opinion of the operating officers 
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What A Trust 
Committee Should Do 


1. Review each trust when 
it is received. 


2. Review each trust at 
least semi-annually. 


3. Exerciseconstantsuper- 
vision over all securities. 


4. The security super- 
vision should be so organized 
that special situations will be 
brought to the attention of 
the committee for action 
whenever action is import- 
ant. 


5. The members of the 
committee should be pro- 
vided with advance infor- 
mation that will insure in- 
telligent consideration of 
each security as well as 
proper action on insurance, 
taxes, and so on. 


6. Reports to the com- 
mittee should be so con- 
densed that a member can 
get the right impression al- 
most at a glance. 


of the department, warrant atten- 
tion. The ledger ecard describes the 
security in some detail and lists the 
various trust accounts holding the 
issue and the extent of the interest. 

Thus the security ledger card of 
General Electric common, let us say, 
shows that there are 100 shares in 
the John Smith Trust, another 100- 
share lot in the Estate of Richard 
Roe, in administration, 1,000 shares 
in the Mary Jones Trust and a strag- 
gling group of odd-lot holdings in a 
number of executorships, agency ac- 
counts, trust accounts and commit- 
tees or guardianships. 

So far, so good. This ecard and the 
ecards covering probably 30 other 
issues, pass about among the mem- 
bership. If any member of the com- 
mittee notes a situation which, in his 
judgment, warrants attention, men- 
tion of the fact is made and the reac- 
tion of the whole committee is se- 
cured with appropriate recommenda- 


tions being made to the officers. 

The committee has not been bur- 
dened with voluminous reports and 
the expense and clerical effort of 
preparing material for the committee 
is eliminated, the cards serving the 
dual purpose of security ledger and 
trust committee tools. After the 
meeting, the members collect the 
usual stipend and depart in the full 
assurance that the best practical 
attention is being given to the in- 
vestments of the trust department. 
The management is equally satisfied 
that it is securing the best brains 
available for the purpose. But are 
either of these conclusions valid? 
Let us analyze the situation a mo- 
ment. 

In the first place, since there are 
probably about 2,000 different issues 
in the department, if all receive 
equal attention, that attention must 
be infrequent or sporadic. It should 
be constant. A situation which is 
satisfactory today may become very 
sour a month hence. 


Every Issue Should Have 
Attention 


Second, leaving the issues to be 
selected for attention to the operat- 
ing management really reduces the 
degree of supervision achieved to 
the limitations of the person making 
the selections. He may easily pass 
over particular holdings which ery 
out for attention but never will have 
the reaction of the high-grade com- 
mittee because it will never see them 
Supervision of holdings should be 
continuous as to all issues. 

Third, where supervision is by se- 
curities and not by trusts and secur- 
ities, the requirements of benefi- 
ciaries receive scant attention, in- 
vestment quality and diversification 
of the holdings of each trust are not 
considered, general suitability for 
each individual trust is overlooked 
and, if the particular holding is dis- 
proportionate in the trust as a whole, 
no one seems to care. 

Fourth, the trust company has un- 
wittingly cheated itself through not 
making it possible to secure the re- 
action of the trust committee to 
these important considerations and 
furthermore receives only partial 
service because it receives only snap 
judgment instead of carefully for- 
mulated and considered judgment. 

True, supervision of trust invest- 
ments by securities alone is better 
than no supervision at all, but it is 
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aults Can Be Made ‘To Pay 


If The Details Are Well Handled 


R. A. FORSYTHE 


Manager, Security-First National Safe Deposit Vaults, Lo& Angeles 


HE profitable management of 

a safe deposit department re- 

quires the same continuous 
attention and effort thaf is given to 
other departments of the bank. You 
cannot install safe deposit equipment 
and then dismiss it from your mind, 
if you expect the department to earn 
a steady profit. 

Nowadays, banks are constantly 
being improved as regards equip- 
ment and physical appearance of 
buildings and banking rooms, but in 
many cases their safe deposit depart- 
ments are being sadly neglected. In 
fact, many of them have not been 
improved or changed in any way for 
years. 

That this is a great mistake is 
shown by the fact that those safe de- 
posit departments which have been 
modernized are taking business away 
from the old-fashioned ones, not only 
because they are more pleasant 
places in which to do business, but 
because they 
give the appear- 


the same as those taken into consid- 
eration by merchants in modernizing 
their stores in order to make them 
more desirable places in which to 
trade. Along these lines, it would be 
well for bankers to re-examine some 
of their safe deposit equipment. 
Often the largest departments are 
farthest behind the times. 

For the convenience of customers 
and employees, considerable thought 
should be given to the placing of fix- 
tures and furniture. Often much 


HE profits from the 
safe deposit depart- 
ment can be increased and 
maintained only by a good 
manager who realizes that 
his whole job is service to 
important bank customers. 





ance of greater 
safety and offer 
all of the latest 
improvements 
for the conven- 
ience of custom- 
ers. If people 
ean store their 
valuables in a 
modern, attrac- 
tive place at no 
greater cost than 
in an old-fash- 
ioned, unattrac- 
tive one, ob- 
viously they will 
patronize the 
more modern 
department. 
Some of the 
details to be con- 
sidered in im- 
proving safe de- 
posit depart- 
ments and mak- 
ing them more 
profitable are 
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ean be done to make the department 
more convenient by re-arranging the 
positions of the counters, coupon 
booths, or private conference rooms. 
The ideal arrangement is to have all 
places used by customers as close to 
the vault as possible so that valua- 
bles need not be earried any great 
distance. Careful attention should 
also be given to the construction of 
coupon booths, so that they will af- 
ford customers as much privacy as 
possible. 

The modern safe deposit depart- 
ment should be well lighted and ven- 
tilated throughout. Proper lighting 
and ventilation can do a great deal 
toward making such a department a 
desirable place in which to transact 
business and contribute greatly to- 
ward the efficiency of employees. 

The safe deposit department 
should be so loeated that customers 
will not be disturbed by noises com- 
ing from other departments of the 

bank. In many 
cases, safe de- 
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Safety, convenience, and comfort for box renters are the main features in the artistic vault department of 
the Easton National Bank, Easton, Pa., and are some of the features mentioned by the author. 


posit depart- 
ments are the 
only places in 
which people 
can inspect their 
valuables in 
quiet and pri- 
vaey. 

Another im- 
portant factor 
is cleanliness. 
Porters should 
be taught to 
keep all parts of 
the safe deposit 
department 
serupulously 
clean. 

The banker 
who operates a 
safe deposit de- 
partment should 
not lose sight of 
the fact that 
there are a great 
many elderly 
people using this 
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department and he should, therefore, 
see that access to it is made as easy 
as possible. 

If there is no elevator, the con- 
struction of the stairway enter- 
ing the department is of the 
utmost importance. Steps 
should be so constructed that 
there will be little chance of 
people falling and injuring 
themselves when entering or 
leaving the department. In 
numerous cases, persons have 
injured themselves on. stair- 
ways and have brought claims 
against the banks. Accidents 
of this kind create an unfavor- 
able impression with the public 
and sometimes result in serious 
loss of business. If people do 
not feel that they can enter 
your safe deposit department 
in safety, they may choose an- 
other bank, and may take all 
their banking with 
them. 

Persons coming into a safe 
deposit department should be 
impressed with an air of safety 
and efficiency. If they do not 
gain this impression, there 
must be something wrong, either 
with the equipment or the attitude 
of employees. The importance of 
making a favorable impression on 
people entering this department is 
just as great as in any other depart- 
ment of a bank. If people do not get 
a good first impression, they certain- 
ly will not want to do business with 
you permanently. 


business 


Explain Special Features 
To Customers 


Much can be done to instill confi- 
dence in the minds of safe deposit 
customers by having the employees 
explain the special safety features to 
them. If you have incorporated any 
new and unusual features in the con- 
struction of your vault, have the em- 
ployees tell your customers about it. 
They, in turn, will tell other people, 
and this type of publicity is what 
you want. 

Many prospective customers do 
not have the slightest idea how vaults 
are constructed. Consequently, they 
do not realize the great amount of 
money expended in order that their 
valuables will be protected against 
loss by fire and theft. Explain these 
matters to them before they rent; 
make them see that you are provid- 
ing them with the very best in safe 
deposit equipment; and there will 
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be no objections to the prices of the 
boxes. 

Not so long ago, bankers felt that 
unless their safe deposit prices were 





The vault manager's work is a success when he sends his box 
renters away smiling. 


ridiculously low they would not be 
able to get and hold customers. This 
condition was very unhealthy and, 


7 Items In Successful 
Vault Management 


1. All booths should be 
close to the vault. 

2. Light and ventilation 
are most important here. 
3. Quiet is essential. 

4. Damage suits often 
result from falls on stair- 
ways leading to vaults, 
but these can be avoided 
by the right construction. 

5. Equipment and the 
attitude of employees re- 
flects either safety and 
efficiency or the opposite. 

6. Much can be done to 
increase good will by train- 
ing employees to explain 
the safety features. 

7. Aprofit must be made 
on each box rental. 


as a result, safe deposit departments 
did not make enough money to allow 
the banks to install proper equip- 
ment and to maintain the highest 
type of service. 

During the last few years, it 
has been proved that customers 
do not object to paying a fair 
price for safe deposit protec- 
tion, if they feel that their val- 
uables are being guarded in the 
best possible manner. When 
the banks raised their safe de- 
posit rates, they expected to 
lose many customers, but to 
their surprise, were 
found to be negligible. The 
growth of safe deposit business 
is too slow to depend on large 
volume of rentals to make pro- 
fits; the rates must be high 
enough to keep the depart- 
ment on a paying basis even 
though only a moderate num- 
ber of boxes have been rented. 

The spectacle of excellent, 
massive equipment alone does 
not give customers absviute 
confidence in a safe deposit de- 
partment. They need to feel 
that it is operated by carefully 
trained and competent employees be- 
fore they can rest assured that their 
valuables are being properly pro- 
tected. There is no doubt that when 
a person enters a safe deposit de- 
partment he is favorably impressed 
by uniformed guards and wide- 
awake, courteous and efficient em- 
ployees. A customer likes to feel 
that, if he should lose the key to his 
box and some unscrupulous person 
should find it, the employees of the 
safe deposit department would be 
sufficiently alert to prevent that per- 
son from gaining entrance to the 
box. 


losses 


Inspect Booth After Every 
Customer Goes 


It is a well-known fact that many 
people are very careless with their 
valuables while examining them in 
coupon booths or other private rooms 
in the department. Often they leave 
them lying on counters or tables or 
even drop them in waste baskets. It 
is important that employees of the 
safe deposit department inspect such 
places immediately after use by each 
patron in order that nothing may be 
lost or destroyed. The use of waste 
baskets in coupon booths should be 
discontinued. 


By protecting customers in this 


(Continued on page 494) 
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Five Main Points In 
This Experience 


1. The new methods of auto- 
mobile financing have added 
greater safety for banks. 


2. Manufacturers help 
dealers succeed today and so 
dealers are better credit risks. 

3. Monthly or quarterly 
statements are supplied by 
dealers to show the bank that 
their business is developing as 
it should. 


4. This bank keeps close 
watch on the dealer’s used- 
car policy. 

5. Automobile finance com- 
panies supply some of the 
bank’s good loans. 
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THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


.... @ Factor in National Prosperity 
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Supplying employment, 
directly and indirectly, for 
one person out of every 
ten in the U.S, and con- 
tributing to nearly 20% of 
our nation’s retail trade, 
the influence of the auto- 
motive industry on other 
American business is 
tremendous. 

Built soundly for the 
present and entrenched 
strongly for the future, 


The Scope of the Automotive Industry and 
Ira Substantial Contribution to 
American Business 


rr ea 1,$00.000,000 
Average Percent of Werld’s Output used 


Each Year over Past Seven Years 


and improvements .. . . 
DEMONSTRATING ITS 
FAITH IN AMERICA. 
ee ¢ 
Through liberal coop- 
eration extended mant- 
facturers and dealers 
since the days of the 
“horseless carriage,” The 
First National Bank ol 
Adanta has demonstrated 
—in terms of service ren- 
dered—its faith in the 


and under the leadership of the men whose genius 
aod vision are responsible for its position of leader- 
ship, this greatest American industry is now 
investing millions of dollars in new designs 


automotive industry; and today—the nation’s sixty- 
third largest bank—looks forward to continued and 
increased usefulness to the industry anu the many 
lines of business dependent upon it. 


Cr FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 9 Atlanta 


Checking Accounts -+- Savings Accounts «++ Trusts 
Commercial and Personal Loans 


TRUST COMPANY of GEORGIA 


Trusts +++ Investments + - + Mortgage Loans +--+ Banking 


“FOREMOST IN FINANCING SOUTHERN BUSINESS" 
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Thirty Years Of Auto Loans 


Show Them To Be Profitable 


HE First National Bank of 
[stint has financed automo- 
bile paper ever since there has 
been automobile paper to finance. 
This did not come about through 
any gift of prophecy, because good 
bankers do not prophesy. It is the 
business of banks to finance indus- 
try, and if The First National Bank 
of Atlanta has been liberal in extend- 
ing credit to the automotive indus- 
try, it is because the industry has 
developed on a sound basis. 
This bank has no set rules under 
which loans to automobile manufac- 
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WADE G. MURRAH 


Manager, Business Development Department, 
First National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia 


It is unwarranted to single 
out the loans to one line 
of business and consider 
them as all bad. Auto 
loans have been so singled 
out by some. That is why 
this experience will be 
helpful. 


turers, dealers, and finance com- 
panies are to be made other than the 
factors of safety, which surround 
its general credit policy. There was 
a time when loans were extended 
direct to manufacturers on unse- 
cured paper when manufacturers 
required this sort of banking cooper- 
ation. 

There was a time, too, when loans 
were extended to dealers to ‘‘un- 
load’’ car shipments, notes being 
taken reciting on the face thereof 
each automobile on the dealer’s floor 


(Continued on page 495) 
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Average Investment Rate For The Year 193] 


AVERAGE AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Capital stock. 
Surplus sy: aa 
Undivided profits. . . be 


Reserves for taxes, interest and dividends 


Deposits. . 


Deduct: 


Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank and cash... . 


Collection accounts... . . 


Average available funds . 


- -§ 1,000,000.00 
750,000.00 
200,000.00 
100,000.00 

. 15,950,000.00 


$ 1,602,000.00 
712,000.00 


INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS 


Interest on loans and discounts 
Interest on U. S. securities. . . : 
Interest on miscellaneous securities 
Miscellaneous interest received... .. . 


Total Income from Investments. . 


Average Investment Rate 


.$ 651,314.28 
83,275.41 
29,482.81 
67,335.82 








$ 18,000,000.00 





Figure 25. This 
form shows how to 
calculate the in- 
come on net funds 
at a rate that rep- 
resents the bank’s 
average return 
from fund employ- 
ment. 


$ 831,408.32 
5.30% 


ow 'l'o Control Bank Costs 


15. Account Analysis Principles 


EFORE applying the bank’s 
cost factors to deposit ac- 
counts, the banker’ should 

satisfy himself that costs in his bank 
are comparable to those in other 
banks similarly situated; i. e., he 
should be sure that no overly expen- 
Sive operations are carried forward 
which might throw his costs com- 
pletely out of line with others. 

One of the real benefits to be de- 
rived from the effort applied to cost 
analysis comes from these compari- 
sons. The organization’s weak spots 
are pointed out and corrections are 
in order. While the correction effort 
is in process, the banker may choose 
to amend some of the cost figures ap- 
plicable to customer’s accounts, in 
fairness to the customer, to the point 
that they are comparable to those 
obtaining in neighboring — banks. 
This amendment seems justified only 
if steps are taken, immediately, to 
bring actual costs to the amended 
level. Otherwise, the banker only de- 
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Understanding the princi- 
ples of banking policy on 
which the theory of ac- 
count analysis is_ based, 
you are in a position to 
judge the value of the 
plan to your bank. 


B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
President, National Conference of Bank Auditors 


ceives himself as to operating results. 

No customer should be unduly 
penalized through excessive costs of 
operation on the part of his bank 
and he has a right to expect that the 
treatment accorded him will be fair 
and untempered by wastefulness or 
undue elaborateness in banking op- 
erations. 


Having satisfied himself that the 
cost levels in his bank are fair, the 
banker should determine just what 
form his analysis will take. The 
basie principle of account analysis is 
now pretty well fixed; the applica- 
tion of the data, though, takes al- 
most as many forms as there are 
banks that apply it. Consider first 
the principle: 

The value of a deposit account is 
measured by the income the bank 
may create from the utilization of 
the free funds standing to the eredit 
of the aecount, less the expense of 
converting funds into income, the 
interest paid on daily balanees and 
the expense of servicing the account. 

Figure 24 shows a typical account 
analysis form. Many variations may 
be made in this form. The ‘‘net 
funds for employment’’ may be 
divided into ‘‘balances maintained 
in other banks’’ and ‘‘funds other- 
wise employed’’, with a separate in- 
come allowance for each. The aver- 
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age income rate may be reduced to 
cover conversion costs, which in that 
way may be eliminated from actual 
mention in the form. Whatever may 
be the fancy of the banker in such 
things, may well be incorporated in 
the form he sets up to diseuss with 
his customers, provided the prin- 
ciple of the analysis is not disturbed. 

The average daily bank balance is 
found by adding the gross daily bal- 
ances in the account for the month 
and dividing by the number of days 
in the month. 


How To Find Average Daily 
Total Of Uncollected Funds 


The average daily total of uncol- 
lected funds is found through the 
process discussed in article 4, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Accounting For Float’’ pub- 
lished in the September, 1931 issue 
of THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 

The reserve is expected to be those 
funds which are not available for 
employment due to law or banking 
regulations, plus the average amount 
of cash the bank must carry in its 
vaults to meet the customers’ cash 
requirements. For a Federal Reserve 
member located in a Federal Reserve 
city, this averages 10% legal reserve 
and about 1% eash; for a Federal 
Reserve member located 
in a non-Federal Reserve 
city, 7% legal and 4% or 
5% eash; for a non-mem- 
ber of the Federal Re- 
serve system, an amount 
set by the banking law of 


the state in which it is 
located. 
In the ease of non- 


Federal Reserve members, 
the reserve requirement 
may be set at 15% or | 
20%. In those eases, how- 
ever, the bank usually is 
allowed to class certain 
investments in municipal 
bonds and certain bank 
balances as ‘‘reserve’’, 
that the reserve situation 
in such banks probably 
resolves itself into a ratio 
comparable to that in 
member banks. 


‘ 


so 


For general use, 11% 
or 12% seems practical. 
Banks in central reserve 
cities will, of course, de- 
duct the additional re- 
serve required by Federal 
Reserve bank regulations. 





In banks that maintain 


a reserve account with the Pignee 4. 
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Three Basic Ideas 


1. The value of a de- 
posit account is measured 
by the income the bank 
may create from the utili- 
zation of the free funds , 
standing to the credit of 
the account, less the ex- 
pense of converting funds 
into income, the interest 
paid on daily balances, 
and the expense of ser- 
vicing the account. 


2. There is a trend to- 
ward basing interest paid 
to customers on the ana- 
lytical profit or loss show- 
ing in their accounts. 


3. There is little or no 
relation between balances 
maintained and activity 
in the average account. 


Account Analysis 


Net funds for employment 


INCOME 
Income on net funds @........% 
Exchange charged 
Tel MON 4 Ew as 


Direct disbursements 
Interest paid on balances @ 
Exchange absorbed 
Activity costs 
Drafts on us..... ‘ 
Cretan Gs ikceuaies. ce, 
Transit items 
Clearing house items. . . . 
Collection items... . 


-per item 
per item 
per item 
.. .(By Analysis) 


Conversion cost ($. . . 


per M. per month) 
Maintenance cost ($. per Acct. per month) 


Total expense 





A standard form for analyzing accounts to determine whether or not 


the accounts are profitable to the bank. 





Federal Reserve Bank but clear all 
items through a correspondent bank 
and, having no accounts ‘‘Due to 
banks’’, are not permitted to deduct 
balances maintained in correspond- 
ent banks from gross geposits before 
figuring reserves, it seems proper 
that the reserve ratio for analysis 
purposes may be applied against 
gross balances rather than net bal- 
ances (i. e., gross balance less uncol- 
lected funds). 


How To Calculate Income 


On Net Funds 


Caleulate income on net funds at 
a rate that represents the bank’s 
average return from fund employ- 
ment. Figure 25, shows the method 
of deriving this rate. 

Exchange charged represents all 


actual exchange collections made 
against the customer during the 
period. 


Interest paid on balances is an aec- 
tual item of disbursement and when 
interest has been paid to a depositor, 
the amount is to be entered in the 
analysis. 

Exchange absorbed is an actual 
disbursement covering actual cost of 
exchange on customer’s checks, 
whether or not such exchange was 
collected from the cus- 
tomer. 

Activity costs (except 
that termed ‘‘other serv- 
ices’’) are made up of the 
various per item costs, the 
derivation of which was 
shown in the preceding 
article. A method of 
securing information for 
the purpose of applying 
activity costs has been 
fully set forth in article 5 
of this series under the 
heading ‘‘ Accounting For 
Activity’? and published 
in the October, 1931 issue. 

Activity costs—‘‘ other 
services’’ is intended to 
cover the countless serv- 
ices of a special nature 
rendered customers. If 
coupons are handled in 
considerable numbers, if 
abnormal deposits and/or 
withdrawals of silver or 
currency are made—spe- 
cial analysis of eosts 
should be performed and 
the results included under 
this classification. 

Many banks earry a 


(Continued on page 494) 
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Bankers Help Get Tax Cuts 


By Local Cooperation 


S THE bankers, who comprise 
A the agricultural committee of 
the California Bankers As- 
sociation, view conditions there are 
at least five matters of public inter- 
est which should have the earnest 
support and consideration of all 
financial men. 

These are: taxation; over produc- 
tion; cooperative marketing; the en- 
couragement of junior agricultural 
projects ; and land utilization studies. 

Everywhere in the world there is 
a clamor for lessened taxes. In some 
counties in California, there has been 
a reduction in the tax rate of from 
10 to 20% with no increase in the 
assessments. This has been accom- 
plished by the bankers working with 
the Farm Bureau, Grange, and other 
organizations who have demanded 
reductions from the boards of super- 
visors. 


Bankers Brought In Close 
Touch With People 


Such an activity on the part of 
the bankers representing the agricul- 
tural committee of the state associa- 
tion brings the banking group into 
close cooperation with the represen- 
tative people of the community in a 
most favorable and helpful way. 
Chairman Arthur F. Walden of the 
state committee has consistently 
urged this co-ordination of activities 
as a result greatly desired. 

There is much more to be done 
along the line of reduced taxation 
in every county in the United States, 
and every type of property is af- 
fected. 

Studies of world crop surpluses 
and other economic factors which 
are available to bankers now, should 
make it possible for them to advise 
with customers to the end that sur- 
pluses will at least not be augmented. 

After talking over grain pros- 
pects, farmers have been persuaded 
by their bankers to use marginal or 
semi-marginal land for pasture for 
a few years to the benefit of both 
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W. S. GUILFORD 


Trust Department, California National Bank, Sacramento 


How Bankers Can 
Help Locally 


1. Cooperate with local 
organizations to procure 
tax reductions. 


2. Advise with farmers 
so that crop surpluses will 
not be augmented. 


3. Persuade farmers to 
use marginal or semi-mar- 
ginal land for new crops. 


4. Stimulate coopera- 
tive marketing and aid 
with marketing advice. 


5. Promote 4-H club 
work to build farmers of 
the future. 


6. Stimulate a ‘“back- 
to-the-land’”’ movement. 


7. Help coordinate the 
various activities organ- 
ized for the benefit of agri- 
culture. 


banker and customer, and the world 
situation as well. Isolated cases will, 
of course, have little effect on world 
supplies but in the aggregate a mul- 
tiplication of cases could be a real 
factor. 

Sound cooperative marketing de- 
pends on capable and honest man- 
agement as well as grower origin and 
eontrol. In many places in Califor- 
nia—notably in the citrus fruit and 
walnut districts—bankers have been 
of great assistance to their neighbor- 
farmer-customers in providing sound 
counsel and advice in the business 
end of the marketing operations. 

The presentation of 8,892 achieve- 
ment pins by county representatives 


of the agricultural committee of the 
state association to the boys and girls 
who successfully completed their ag- 
ricultural projects in 4-H Club work, 
attests to the interest in this phase 
of junior agriculture. 

Plans are now being perfected by 
Julian MePhee of the vocational 
division of the State Department of 
Agriculture and Secretary Andrew 
Miller of the California Bankers As- 
sociation, for formal recognition to 
the boys who are studying agricul- 
ture in the high schools and who are 
members of the Future Farmers of 
America. 


Today’s Boys Are Tomorrow’s 
Farmers 


These boys and girls who are 
studying agriculture in a practical 
way are the men and women who 
will shape the destinies of the farm- 
ing population of the immediate 
future, and bankers realize the wis- 
dom of maintaining a close contact 
with their activities. 

Realizing that a ‘‘back-to-the- 
land’’ movement is definitely under 
way, the California Bankers Associa- 
tion, through its president Jerd F. 
Sullivan, Jr., has asked the Univer- 
sity of California to conduct land 
utilization studies in the various 
counties of the state, in order that 
those who buy land may have reason- 
able assurance that their purchase 
will be satisfactory. 

This ‘‘back-to-the-land’’ move- 
ment does not contemplate the en- 
couragement of largely increased 
production but the use of small hold- 
ings to provide food and shelter for 
hundreds of families that are now 
problems in cities. 

And finally, the members of the 
agricultural committee feel that 
there is a useful work for them, and 
the representatives in the counties, 
to help to coordinate the various ac- 
tivities organized for the benefit of 
agriculture, and to work in harmony 
with them. 
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How This Director 
Helps 


1. He directs new arrivals 
to his bank. 


2. He finds new renters 
for safe deposit boxes. 


3. He sends his customers 
to the bank for help in 
security buying. 

4. He uncovers trust funds 
that his bank can administer. 


5. He supplies the loan 
officers with credit informa- 
tion from his business files. 


6. He spreads information 
that maintains confidence in 
his bank. 


7. He cooperates with offi- 
cers in keeping the entire 
board properly informed 
about the bank. 





Tout decears have teoquves <sste Gla aaa our city. During 
their business, they eam direct the conversation around to banking, and thus are frequently 
able to secure business for your bank, 








Ey 


thé course of 


How One Director Helps 


Get New Business And Credit Information 


EBSTER defines director as 

\V) ‘*One of a body appointed 

to manage the affairs of a 
eompany or corporation.’’ I should 
say that a bank director should be 
of benefit to his bank in more ways 
than attending board meetings. 

I have been a director of my bank 
for approximately 20 years. Many 
unusual occurrences have _ taken 
place during that length of time, 
and there have been innumerable in- 
stances when I have had an oppor- 
tunity to compute the value of a 
bank director and the amount of 
good he ean do for his institution. 

A director, as a business man, can- 
not help but realize that the many 
business contacts he makes each day 
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The business of almost 
any bank director puts 
him in a position to help 
the bank grow and increase 
its stability. Here are 
some cases. 


CHARLES W. WARE 


President, Evanston Fire Proof Warehouse 
Director, City National Bank, Evanston, Ill. 


ean be turned into actual assets, in 
so far as his bank is concerned. For 
example, a director of a bank is 


often the first contact a stranger 


makes in any city. New arrivals, 
coming from other localities, often 
ask to have their furniture stored at 
our warehouse while seeking a resi- 
dence. It is possible to change the 
few words of greeting and the busi- 
ness discussion into a more lengthy 
conversation in which we are likely 
to learn many of the family’s per- 
sonal affairs. The subject of bank- 
ing is close to anyone’s heart and if 
the new resident does not volun- 
tarily bring it up, it is comparatively 
simple to touch upon it. One of the 
practices I have long adhered to is 
to never permit a newcomer to leave 
our place of business without know- 
ing if he has made banking connec- 
tions. If he has not, I suggest that 
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he try the services of our bank. 

I think I have brought to our 
bank, in the course of time, every 
known elassification of customer. 
The majority of them are women, 
interested in banking the family 
capital, desiring safe deposit vaults, 
advice concerning the investment of 
willed or personal funds, and so on. 

To illustrate my point, I recall an 
instance of a widow who wanted her 
furniture stored for an indefinite 
period. Our conversation soon gravi- 
tated to banking and I was instru- 
mental in seeing that she conferred 
with our bank officers in regard to a 
trust fund which was to be invested. 
It was a sizable amount and the 
handling charge of such an account 
is not to be disregarded. 

On another occasion, two women 
asked to have their furniture moved 
from the depot to their new home. 
During the course of the conversa- 
tion, one asked me if I happened to 
be a relative of another ‘‘Ware’’ 
who lived in a distant city. I had to 
confess that I could not claim the 
relationship. Immediately after, she 
asked if a certain prominent man in 
Evanston was a director of our bank. 
I replied by saying that he happened 
to be a director of another bank in 
the city, that he was a_ personal 
friend of mine and a man of highest 
ability; also, that the bank he was 
connected with was of 
standing. 


excellent 


The trend of the conversation soon 
changed but, just before they left, 
I made it a point to speak of our 
bank. She finally placed her ac- 
count with us and I am positive that 
my attitude throughout the first 
meeting was a deciding factor in her 
decision. Neither truthfulness nor 
a sportsmanlike word for 
our competitors has ever 
seriously injured the in- 
dividual or the bank he 
represents. 

These two out of hun- 
dreds of cases, are sim- 
ply illustrative of the 
manner in which new business ean 
be secured for the bank and friends 
created at the same time. Perhaps 
I take a certain amount of pride in 
realizing that strangers, walking into 
our office, leave with the feeling that 
they have definitely established a 
‘*foothold’’ in our city. 

The files of my business have 
often been of great credit value when 
a bank is seeking information about 
individuals. If John Brown wishes 
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to place a loan, and our files reveal 
that his payment for storage space 
is overdue, or that he has not yet 
settled for the moving bill, the loan 
is not considered. If, however, his 
payments have been regular and the 
amount and quality of his storage 
with us warrant consideration of a 
loan, it is my responsibility to so 
advise the board. 


Director In Position To 
Gather Information 


I think the business of any direc- 
tor is likely to have more informa- 
tion concerning the smaller deposi- 
tor and borrower than most of us 
realize. I would not feel that I were 
fulfilling the obligations of a direec- 
torship, if any part of it was not 
used. My personal acquaintanceship 
with many of our customers also af- 
fords the chance to receive informa- 
tion which deals more with charac- 
ter and less with physical posses- 
sions. 

The business man who offers his 
time and the experience he has ac- 
cumulated over a period of years 
coneerning people, and the funda- 
mental principles governing credit, 
combined with a sense of conserva- 
tive, sane judgment is in a position 
to be of inestimable aid to any board. 
It is needless to state that the more 
complete his knowledge is concern- 
ing banking methods, the greater is 
his ability to judge and weigh those 
matters brought before him. Yet. I 
have never subscribed to the prin- 
ciple that technical banking is a 
requisite to the successful execution 
of his duties. Whenever questions 
of a technical nature arise, the of- 
ficers of the bank logically assume 
the responsibility of clarifying their 
import. This same prin- 
ciple holds true when a 
director receives requests 
from those who come to 
him for authoritative ad- 
vice and counsel. A diree- 
tor’s duties lie towards 
the bank and its policies, 
and not to the handling of petty 
duties or those with which he is not 
familiar. 

There is no doubt that greater re- 
sponsibility is being placed upon the 
shoulders of every director with the 
passing of each day. Securing new 
business, reconciling old, establishing 
new policies or changing those anti- 
quated by recent developments, build- 
ing community confidence by an in- 
creasing number of personal con- 


tacts, and holding general well-being 
of his institution close to his heart 
are tasks that should not be lightly 
considered as trivial or meaningless. 

Remembering the many years I 
have served in my capacity of direc- 
tor, I realize that many of the duties 
| have performed, either individual- 
ly or acting with the board, have 
neither been long remembered nor 
especially recognized by the deposi- 
tors, whose money we strive to pro- 
tect. This, I suppose, follows the 
general thought that the average de- 
positor (not commercial) does not 
understand how we operate, and 
some of the comments I have re- 
ceived from my contacts outside of 
the bank have been decidedly humor- 
ous. 


Duties Of A Bank Director 


If I were to list the duties of a 
bank director, they would be as fol- 
lows: Make an intelligent use of 
your business office for the creation 
of three vitally important factors: 
1. Seeuring new business; 2. increas- 
ing old; 3. building confidence. 

Use the varied information in- 
evitably coming into your files for 
credit purposes. 

Help to smooth the road, when- 
ever possible, to the establishment 
of better cooperation between the of- 
ficers of the bank and the board. 

Attend each meeting with an open 
mind and the determination to give 
every decision the same comprehen- 
sive test you give to those connected 
with your own business. 


The First Question To Ask 
About Collateral 


Can it readily be sold on a 
moment’s notice? That is the first 
question to ask about any collateral. 
If the answer is ‘‘No,’’ or if the 
answer is doubtful, no more ques- 
tions need be asked. The collateral 
is not aeceptable. 

If you were lending as a private 
individual and were perfectly will- 
ing to own the collateral offered as 
your own property, it would be a dif- 
ferent matter. But a bank is quite 
different from an individual. A bank 
should not aspire to hold any assets 
that are not readily salable. 


Ordinary management can make 
money in boom times, but only alert 
and able management can continue 
to make money when business condi- 
tions are unfavorable, 
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PHOTO BY 
UNITEN AIR LINES 





Each time this nation has had a speeding up of its transportation and communication, a new period of development and prosperity has 
followed and the airplane in this generation will probably work a transformation such as was witnessed at the time of the railroad and the 
automobile. This map shows how the airplane shrinks the United States in terms of transportation, the airplane time being represented 


by the smaller map. 


even Billion By Airplane 


Air mail and express to this huge total was sent to New York in 
1931 to save bankers and others thousands of dollars in interest. 
Other bankers are likely to use air service to make similar savings. 


ITH daily scheduled air 

transportation to every state 

in the Union now available 
and with an increase of passenger 
travel from 20,000 in 1927 to more 
than a half million in 1931, air trans- 
portation assumes added prominence 
to the banks. 

Aviation does not make the claim 
of being depression-proof. Never- 
theless, in 1931 more air mail, pas- 
sengers, and express were carried 
than in the year before. More miles 
were flown by airplanes operating on 
regular schedules. More cities had 
commercial air transport service 
than ever before. And millions of dol- 
lars were invested in providing addi- 
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HAROLD CRARY 


Advertising Manager, United Air Lines, Chicago 


tional equipment and new facilities 
on the ground. 

This constitutes a vivid proof of 
the fact that the public is rapidly 
accepting the airplane as a necessary 
and essential unit in our national 
scheme of transportation and com- 
munication. Unquestionably, if times 
had been normal, the figures for com- 
mercial air transportation in 1931 
would have been surprisingly larger. 

The first pocketbook interest of 
banks in air transportation is the 
savings they can make by the use of 
air mail and express. It is estimated 
that the total of checks, drafts and 
interest-bearing securities sent on 
the Coast-to-Coast route to Wall 


Street runs into millions every day. 
By an expenditure of $27 for air ex- 
press, a San Francisco bank saved 
$1,700 interest on one transaction. 
Last year the total capital arriving 
in New York by air mail and express 
was estimated at $7,000,000,000. A 
Western bank wrote our traffie de- 
partment as follows: ‘‘Time is 
money and the banks’ very strue- 
ture is built around interest ; there- 
fore the western banks which are 
2,000 miles from the Great Lakes 
and 3,000 miles from the Atlantic 
seaboard cities have welcomed air 
mail as of distinct financial benefit. 

‘*Some examples illustrate the im- 
portance of air mail to banks. Here 
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in San Francisco or Los Angeles we 
ean put cancelled checks, bank 
documents, and various securities in 
the post office after the close of busi- 
ness Monday evening, for example, 
and they will be delivered in Reno, 
Nevada at midnight, at Salt Lake 
City at three in the morning, and at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming in time for the 
first delivery simultaneous with the 
delivery of night letters. Mail which 
we post at the close of business Mon- 
day arrives in Omaha, Nebraska in 
time to go through the clearing house 
the following afternoon. We ean do 
business in Chicago or New York 
with the loss of only one business 
day.”’ 


Less Mail Lost In 14 Years 
Than On “Vestris” 


It is interesting to note in this eon- 
nection that air transportation has 
become much more dependable and 
safe. In fact, in 14 years of air mail 
operation, less air mail has been lost 
than in the sinking of the ‘‘S. S. 
Vestris’’ and the percentage of air 
mail lost and destroyed in the 14 
years is less than four hundredths of 
one per cent. Furthermore, regis- 
tered mail and valuables now have 
the protection of asbestos pouches on 
airplanes. 

Another pocketbook interest of 
banks is the sale of tickets by some 
of their travel bureaus, the sale of 
travelers’ checks and other features 
connected with travel generally. 
The Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, 
for instance, found it advantageous 
to issue 60,000 eopies of a special air 
travel folder which was inserted in 
the monthly statements and the re- 
sults warranted the bank in stressing 
the advantages of air transportation 
and of pointing out to the publie the 
facilities it had to expedite handling 
of their reservations. 

The Cleveland Trust Co. has also 
paid particular attention to develop- 
ment of air travel and use of air mail 
and express in the extension of its 
business. Several California banks 
have run advertising in the news- 
papers pointing out that they are 
large users of air mail and express, 
thus expediting the transaction of 
their customers’ business with dis- 
tant points. The First National Bank 
of Chieago frequently exploits air 
transportation through its travel 
bureau and features air travel in 
window displays. 

Time means money to banks and 
the airplane is the fastest form of 
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How The Air Routes 
Benefit The Bank 


1. They speed transporta- 
tion of checks, drafts and 
interest-bearing securities, 
thus cutting interest charges. 

2. They provide another 
opportunity to sell tickets, 
travelers’ checks, and such 
travel features. 


3. Speeding up of trans- 
portation by airplane stimu- 
lates business in general. 


4. They cut the time spent 
enroute by high-salaried 
officers. 


transportation and communication 
available to the American business 
man. Each time there has been a 
major speeding up in this country’s 
system of transportation and com- 
munication, business has been stim- 
ulated until national habits of sell- 
ing and social life have been changed. 
The most recent example is the trans- 
formation wrought by the automo- 
bile. Now the airplane promises to 
be the instrument of another trans- 
formation. 


Reasons Of Advancement 


There are several reasons why air 
transportation has been able to ad- 
vance during a period of business 
depression. They include: 

1. Recognition by the public that 
flying is no longer a fad and that a 
splendid record for safety and de- 
pendability has been established by 
the responsible air transport oper- 
ators. 

2. The use of improved and speed- 
ier airplanes. 

3. Improved airplane engines. 

4. Improved operating practices 
and more flying aids, such as direc- 
tive radio beacon, radiophone, better 
weather reporting service, improved 
landing fields, a larger percentage of 
lighted airways, and many other 
physical improvements on _ the 
ground. 

5. Fares that are no more than 
rail plus Pullman fares. 

Banks and business firms, which 
have not permitted their representa- 


tives to travel by airplane on the 
theory that it costs too much, will be 
interested in this compilation : 

The average fare rate for 1926 
was 12 cents a mile. It dropped to 
10.6 cents the next year. It went 
back to 12 cents a mile in 1929, but 
the average in 1931 was slightly 
under 7 cents a mile. Today the 
average is less than 6 cents a mile. 
Typical of the downward trend of 
airplane fares is the action of some 
air lines, which on January 1, 1932 
substantially reduced fares so that 
travel costs approximately that of 
surface transportation. 

A recent check of passengers car- 
ried by United Air Lines on its 28- 
hour Coast-to-Coast planes and on 
its Middle West, 
and Pacific Coast lines, showed that 
60% of them were presidents, vice 
presidents and sales managers of 
corporations; 20% were engineers, 
statisticians and executives of cor- 
porations, and the balance was the 
miscellaneous traveler. This shows 
that large corporations have turned 
to the airplane because it is a new 
method of speeding up business and 
saving time and money. 

The need for air travel by execu- 
tives and business men is increasing. 
Sixty per cent of 784 corporations 
capitalized at $100,000 or more have 
executives and representatives using 
airplanes regularly. 

The reason for this is obvious. 
One may leave Chicago in the after- 
noon and be in New York in the 
evening. Or he can leave New York 
at the close of the business day and 
be in Chicago before midnight. On 
another schedule he can leave Chi- 
eago in the morning and arrive in 
Omaha in time to transact an after- 
noon’s business and by taking a 
night plane arrive in Chicago for 
breakfast. 

On still another schedule it is pos- 
sible to leave Chicago virtually at the 
close of the business day and have 
breakfast in Salt Lake City or lunch 
in Los Angeles, San Franciseo or 
Portland, Oregon. 


Cleveland and Chicago are only a 
daylight flight from Texas, and only 
one business day from points as dis- 
tant as the Texas Gulf cities. One 
ean fly from Seattle to San Diego, 
the length of the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween dusk and dawn without the 
loss of any business hours or can 
make the same flight between break- 
fast and the dinner honr. 
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Lightly told tales of incidents in our daily bank life are always well received by our radio 
audience. By such tales we are able to educate our customers in banking practice in a 
way that they enjoy. 


How We Educate The Public 


On Banking Practices 


Bank customers are learning more about banking, but 
where bankers are not their willing teachers, they 
may have difficulty in holding community confidence. 


KENNETH A. MILLICAN 


Formerly Comptroller, Public National Bank & Trust Co., Houston, Texas 


HE average human being 

wants to know about banking, 

but he does not want to be in- 
structed in finance. 

It is human nature to want to see 
behind the scenes, and in addition 
to this, to have the meaning of things 
explained in common, easily under- 
stood language. 

What percentage of depositors 
really know how to make out a de- 
posit ticket accurately? How many 
people know what the national tran- 
sit numbers mean on checks, and why 
banks want them on deposit tickets ? 
How many folks understand the 
bank’s attitude in refusing to recog- 
nize unauthorized messengers who 


ask for statements and cancelled 
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vouchers or for other peoples’ bal- 
anees without written orders? 

This is the edueation which the 
man on the street wants, and which 
he will welcome, if it is only given 
to him. 


Give Information In 
Entertaining Form 


But it must be given to him lightly 
—not in a stodgy mass of heavy fig- 
ures nor in a monotonous, pedagogi- 
eal, uninspiring murmur with 
neither life nor humor in it. 

Frankly, a policy I have been fol- 
lowing for years is to take the deposi- 
tor at the beginning of his banking 
contact so that when he leaves fol- 
lowing the opening of his new 


account, he knows at least a few fun- 
damentals. 

Primarily, it is an excellent plan 
to explain to him that this bank does 
not believe in permitting the slight- 
est impingement on the wall of secur- 
ity with which his account is entitled 
to be surrounded. 

This means, if he wants his wife 
or any other person to get his state- 
ments and cancelled vouchers, or find 
out his balance he must send them 
with written instructions. Since we 
ean’t see him over the telephone, he 
should avoid verbal inquiries in mat- 
ters involving written data, and must 
not be offended when we refuse to 
divulge his balance without knowing 
to whom it is being given. 
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His passbook heading is shown to 
him, to make sure that his name is 
spelled correctly. The advantages of 
the co-depositor account, where the 
laws of the state permit such, should 
be explained. 

He should be told of the difference 
between the ‘‘ principal and agent’’ 
account and the ‘‘co-depositor 
clause’’ in that the former does not 
permit an agent to operate against 
the account after the principal’s 
death regardless of the relationship 
of the agent to him. 


What Customers Should 
Know 


He should be urged to get his state- 
ment and cancelled vouchers regu- 
larly. 

He should be urged to keep his rec- 
ords for as long a time as possible. 
The cancelled check of today may be 
his shield against loss in a lawsuit 
10 years from now—no one can be 
sure when a record may be needed. 

He should be told, when endors- 
ing a check with an irregularity in 
his name as payee, to endorse twice— 
bearing in mind the rule, first wrong 
(as written on the check) and then 
right (as his account is carried in the 
bank). 

He should be told how to draw a 
check: avoiding lead pencil, keeping 
well to the left, and filling in spaces 
with heavy ink lines to prevent 
tampering. 

He should be urged to make 
himself personally known to the 
officers, and to realize that tellers’ 
duties do not ‘permit them to 
break established banking rules 
and practices. 

I do not 
mean to say 
that all of these 
things should 
or could be told 
him in one per- 
sonal inter- 
view, but since 
they are vital, 
to preserve the 
balance of a 
well - delivered 
banking — serv- 
ice, they should 
be brought to 
his attention constantly 
quently in every conceivable form of 
publicity which is capable of being 
utilized. Booklets, newspaper adver- 
tising, leaflets enclosed in statement 
envelopes, radio talks, public meet- 
ings—all or as many of them as pos- 


and fre- 
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A Few Questions 


Asked By Customers 


1. What is the correct way 
to make out a deposit ticket? 


2. What is the transit 
number for? 


3. Why does the bank 
want transit numbers on 
deposit tickets? 

4. Why does the bank re- 
fuse to recognize unauthor- 
ized messengers who ask for 
balances or statements? 


5. Why does the bank 
want customers to get their 
statements regularly? 


6. Why should cancelled 
checks be retained? 


7. Why should ink always 
be used in writing checks? 


Patience and clearness in 
answering these and dozens 
of other customer questions 
is rewarded in decreased cost 
of operation and improved 
customer confidence. 


sible should be used consistently. 

These things are not dry, if 
they are palat- 
ably presented. 
People like to 
i. learn, they 
he want to know. 
But the ban- 
quet table must 
be appetizing- 
ly spread, and 
the service 
must be intel- 
ligently rend- 
ered. 

In opening 
new savings ac- 
counts, the se- 
curing of the 
— mother’s maid- 

Yao en name is 
: o probably the 
most difficult of 

all questions to 

which an answer is required. So be- 
fore asking this question, I invaria- 
bly smile and take him into my con- 
fidence. I say, ‘‘ Now, the next ques- 
tion | am going to ask you will prob- 
ably sound very strange to you, but 
it is an important detail of our pro- 
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tection surrounding your account. 
Will you answer it for me, and then 
I’ll tell you why we take it?’’ 

He invariably agrees, because his 
curiosity has been aroused. Then 
very slowly, I say, ‘‘I want you to 
tell me your mother’s maiden name 
—that is, her full name before her 
marriage.’’ I stress the words ‘‘be- 
fore her marriage’’ saying them 
slowly so that he may be preparing 
his answer without embarrassment. 

He gives me the names and with- 
out giving him a chance to say 
‘*“What do you want to know that 
for?’’ which is obviously his natural 
query, I say (still with a smile): 
‘‘Suppose your book were lost, or 
were stolen from you by some person 
possibly acquainted with you and 
who could imitate your handwriting 
fairly well, unless the teller knows 
you personally, he will take this card 
from the file and ask the presentor 
this question ‘What was your moth- 
er’s maiden name?’ You can readily 
see how quickly you—if it really is 
you—can prove your identity, and 
how quickly, on the other hand, if 
you are being impersonated, the bank 
is able to protect your interests. 
This is just one of the many ways 
we have of insuring safety in taking 
care of your account.”’ 


Customers Need Educating 


The average man knows little or 
nothing of a bank’s workings for the 
very good reason that we don’t tell 
him about these things properly. It 
is not that we haven’t told him—it 
is because we haven’t told him with 
the milk of human kindness in the 
telling. 

In making public speeches and in 
broadeasting on banking, I have 
found that lightly-told tales of in- 
cidents in our city bank life are al- 
ways well received. The ludicrous 
is emphasized, because people like to 
laugh at the other fellow. 

Frequently, I say, ‘‘Of course, | 
know you wouldn’t do this, but the 
other day one of our lady customers 
did this’’ and proceed to detail the 
experience of some actual incident, 
disguising it effectively, of course, 
so that it may not hurt. But of one 
thing I am certain—when my audi- 
ence is laughing, I’ve got them 
listening, and the outstanding feat- 
ures of the points I am trying to 
bring home are going to be remem- 
bered more vividly than had I mere- 
ly made a technical analysis of the 
problem. 
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of doing the 


gives way to a faster 


LEDGER and statement 
—two sets of records, two 
sets of stationery, two 
clerks, two bookkeeping 
machines. 

It’s so easily simplified 
to one set of original rec- 
ords by Recordak—the 
photographing machine 
that you rent for $25 a 
month and operate for 
next to nothing. 


—Saving 33%% in labor, 40% in 
machines, 50% in stationery, and 


Ft 





Double Posting involves clerical du- 

plication of effort that is costing thou- 

sands of banking institutions millions 
of dollars each year. 





The Recordak Photographic Plan of 
Single Posting makes ledger records at 
the rate of 80 a minute with a tremen- 
dous saving over all former methods. 


> 


more economical bank bookkeeping method 


in addition, a vast amount 
of filing space. 

—Giving you an irre- 
futable photographic 
record of every check 
transaction—and a tam- 
per-proof, abstraction- 
proof file. 

Hundreds of banks use 
Recordak for bookkeep- 
ing...for transit ...and 
to conserve filing space. 


We can give you definite figures on 
what it saves. Write for details. 


Recordak Corporation 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue—New York City 
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Property Risks Overlooked 


May Be Covered By Special Insurance 


T IS more important than many 

realize to be fully familiar with 

the many features involved in 
connection with fire and allied fire 
insurance which, if not understood, 
might upon jeopardize the 
credit position of the bank as an 
assured. 

For instance, an explosion re- 
cently almost totally demolished a 
building on which a bank held a 
mortgage. There was no explosion 
insurance on the property. An ex- 
plosion insurance policy does not 
pay for fire insurance damage, and 
as most explosions develop into a fire 
there is frequent dispute as to how 
much of the loss is brought about by 
the concussion of the explosion and 
how much by the fire. 

The two hazards are so closely re- 
lated that bankers holding mort- 
gages on properties which might be 
exposed to explosions should consider 
this feature. 

If fire causes an explosion, the 
explosion damage resulting is cov- 
ered under the 
policy, but if an 
explosion causes | 
fire, the fire dam- 
age is not as: 
sumed by the 
explosion policy. 
On the other 
hand, if a ‘‘riot 
and civil com- 
motion’’ policy 
is purchased, 


loss, 





It may not be enough to 
use the customary insur- 
ance on mortgaged prop- 
erty. Unless the borrower 
is in a position to pay in 
case of an unusual loss, all 
risks should be covered. 


CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Insurance Specialist, West Hartford, Conn. 


under a riot policy, meaning gas ex- 
plosions, exposure explosions, or any 
type of explosion, even though not 
related in any way to a riot. The 
only exclusions are the exclusions 
appearing in the standard explosion 
insurance policies which are steam- 
pressure explosions, fly-wheel explo- 
sions, and those occurring in elec- 
trical dynamos and in internal com- 
bustion engines. These must be in- 


seldom is requested by our clients. 

The riot policy excludes any mal- 
icious damage or sabotage. In ar- 
ranging for riot insurance protec- 
tion, the buyer should have in mind 
that it is intended to cover the dam- 
age caused by a tumultuous uprising 
or a mob of people out of control, 
and that damage by individuals is 
not likely to represent a justifiable 
claim. 

A new feature, which is making 
its appearance in all forms of insur- 
ance contracts, but more particularly 
fire insurance policies, and automo- 
bile policies, is the premium finance 
plan. The insurance buyer is being 
approached by premium finance com- 
panies who agree to pay his insur- 
ance premiums and then collect from 
the insured on a partial payment 
basis. 

The banker’s interest comes in the 
attachment of the necessary endorse- 
ment to the fire insurance policy. 

The agreement is signed by the 
assured and can be interest-bearing 
or non-interest 
bearing, accord- 











ing to the pref- 
erence of the 
agent. In other 
words, the pre- 
mium finance 
company has a 
series of service 
charges which 
are applied and, 
if the agent pre- 









which is really fers, he may 
simple explosion have an addi- 
insurance ex- tional interest 
tended to in- a3 en charge. 

clude riot, then After the fire many bankers discover that their customers were only partially covered by insurance. A notice is 
any fire as the Many banks have lost because their loan officers did not check up on the insurance ob customers. sent to the in- 
result of a riot surance com- 
is covered, because the ordinary fire sured under separate policies for the pany carrying the liability and 


policy would be voided, if fire were 
caused by a riot. 

There also seems to be confusion 
relative to the explosion protection 
afforded under the riot policy. It is 
exactly the same protection as found 
in the explosion policy. In other 
words, any explosion as covered un- 
der the explosion policy is assumed 
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reason that fire insurance companies 
are not permitted by their charters 
to assume such liability. 

All explosion contracts exclude in- 
demnity for damage from any explo- 
sion which is the result of dynamit- 
ing property to stop a conflagration. 
This can be endorsed on the policy 
for a small additional sum, but it 


signed by the assured which war- 
rants that the assured has assigned 
to the premium finance corporation 
the privilege to cancel the insurance 
on behalf of the assured. A power 
of attorney in effect is given the pre- 
mium finance company. 

Before the premium finance com- 
pany will issue a check for the pay- 
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According to the figures published 
by authority of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce at Ottawa 
in 1931, the total expenditure of 
tourists, almost wholly from the 
United States, was $2'79,238,000. 
Other figures indicated that 
$23,426,000 was spent in Cana- 
dian hotels. 

These statistics serve to show 
the tremendous importance of 
tourists to Canada as prospects 
for American Express Travelers 
Cheques. The story of lost or 
stolen vacation money is a hardy 
annual each summer. Depositors 
withdraw their money as cash in 
eager anticipation of making the 
vacation time the best few weeks 
in the year. Yet dangers lurk on 
every side. The money may be 
stolen or lost. Pickpockets and 
motor robbers are on the increase. 
Personal checks are not accepted 
where the travelers are unknown. 

These possibilities are elimi- 
nated if the bank suggests that its 
depositors carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques. In addition 
they can insure for their clients 
that valuable component of all 
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“TRAVELERS crave 
Ros AND. pens 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


vacations—peace of mind from 
financial disaster. 

The spendability of American 
Express Travelers Cheques is no 
longer judged by the willingness 
with which they are accepted in 
London, Paris, or Berlin. They 
have been accepted in the remote 
fastnesses of Africa; guides in the 
north woods readily recognize 
them and during the McMillan 
Expedition they were cashed in 
missions and trading stations be- 
yond the Arctic Circle. 

Travel within the United States 
and to Canada is increasing and 
when the large army of tourists 
begins to move across the country, 
there is a possibility of accomplish- 
ing many profitable transactions 
for your bank. Sometimes all that 
is needed is a hint on the part of 
the teller, for the American Ex- 
press has always recommended to 
the traveling public that travelers 
go to banks to buy American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques. 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Service. 
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ment of the premium, the original 
policy must be submitted and, where 
the policy is held by the mortgagee, 
a copy or certificate accompanied by 
the mortgagee’s receipt must be fur- 
nished by the assured. 

In the agreement signed by the 
assured, the assured gives the finance 
company the privilege to cancel the 
policies in the event of non-collec- 
tion of the premium, but it is actual- 
ly agreed that any notice of inten- 
tion to eancel shall be in writing 
and shall be sent by registered mail. 

There is considerable attention be- 
ing paid by bankers today to the in- 
surance carrier in connection with 
not only mortgages but insurance 
on which the credit position of the 
bank depends. Some banks have en- 
tirely analyzed all insurance policies 
and weeded out all insurance com- 
panies which might be questioned 
from the financial viewpoint. 

There are some other angles which 
should be considered as to the re- 
liability of the protection, not neces- 
sarily the company, which are sel- 
dom considered. There are some 
insurance companies which operate 
loosely, as far as state laws are con- 
cerned, and assume liability under 
policies and forms which are in viola- 
tion of state laws. The state laws 
governing insurance are variable. 
Every now and then some insurance 
commissioner makes a sudden ex- 
ample of an insurance company by 
cancelling the company’s license to 
do business, or forcing immediate 
cancellation of the policy. Such ean- 
cellations find the assured without 
protection. 


Abuse Of Policies Brings 
Retribution 


For specific illustration, some in- 
surance companies in the past have 
been assuming fire insurance risks 
under marine policies. The abuse 
grew to an extent that the insurance 
commissioners have taken severe ac- 
tion. Yet some of these policies are 
still to be discovered and are used 
as a medium to quote lower rates and 
broader protection. 

The majority of the established 
fire insurance companies endeavor 
to be ethical in their practices. The 
banker, in addition to protecting his 
own interests, can assist in analyzing 
the insurance carried by his borrow- 
ers and others to make certain that 
it is legal. Aside from the construc- 
tive service so rendered, the benefit 
comes in preventing cancellations in 
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the middle of a term, and also in 
avoiding complications, when claims 
are presented. In some states, it is a 
serious matter to cut insurance rates. 
The legal requirements of insurance 
companies are as strict and as im- 


Five Ideas 


On Better Insurance 
Protection 


1. If fire causes an ex- 
plosion, the damage from 
the explosion is covered by 
the fire policy, but if an 
explosion causes fire, the 
fire damage is not covered 
by the explosion policy. 

2. However, if a “riot 
and civil commotion”’ pol- 
icy is purchased (which is 
explosion insurance ex- 
tended to include riot), 
then any fire as a result of 
the riot is covered. 


3. Steam-pressure  ex- 
plosions, fly-wheel explo- 
sions, and explosions of 
electrical dynamos and in- 
ternal combustion engines 
are covered only by separ- 
ate policies. 

4. A bank must assure 
itself that all policies on 
mortgaged property are in 
strict accord with state 
laws, for a state may order 
policies voided without no- 
tice, if they do not fully 
comply with the local 
statutes. 


5. Contractors are bet- 
ter credit risks when they 
earry “‘all-risk”’ policies. 


portant as those of banks and when 
companies deviate from such estab- 
lished ethical and legal practices, 
their security as insurance carriers 
is impaired. 

Active on the list of subjects now 


being given consideration by the fire 
insurance companies are the subject 
of ‘‘all-risk*’ protection, such as in- 
suring builder’s risks under a re- 
porting policy wherein all risks are 
insured. This strengthens the credit 
position of a contractor. All risk 
policies are also available on many 
classes of property. 

Considerable study and attention 
is being given to reporting cover 
policies which are provided for re- 
tailers, wholesalers, and others whose 
stocks of merchandise are subject to 
fluctuation and who ean be insured 
on an adjustable basis carrying with 
it pro rata cancellations. Even the 
consideration of fluctuating use and 
occupaney, or business interruption 
insurance is before the 
underwriters. 


insurance 


Among the lesser known forms of 
insurance, which are coming into 
prominence by reason of bankers’ in- 
terest for credit protection, are rents 
insurance, smudge insurance, riot, 
explosion, aircraft property damage, 
earthquake, blanket mortgage pol- 
icies, tree and shrubbery insurance, 
business interruption, all-risk covers 
reporting covers, and other allied 
forms of insurance. 


Policy To Cover Expense For 
Temporary Quarters 


One bank recently inquired for a 
special business interruption policy 
which would protect it against the 
additional expense to which it would 
be put for temporary quarters, if fire 
destroyed its permanent location. It 
estimated that its earnings would 
continue but that it would be subject 
to a temporary expense for the in- 
stallation of cages and other protec- 
tive measures in their temporary 
quarters, while the original premises 
were being rebuilt on the proceeds 
of the ordinary fire insurance policy. 

The very rapidly changing condi- 
tions which are confronting every 
one have a most important bearing 
on insurance protection and bankers 
wishing to study the subject of in- 
surance for its constructive import- 
ance to the protection of the bank’s 
interest will find a ready cooperation 
from the insurance companies, either 
through their agents and brokers or 
through their own employees or ex- 
ecutives, not from the angle of in- 
ereased insurance sales but with the 
desire of having the understanding 
and confidence of bankers in assist- 
ing to promote a better understand- 
ing of insurance methods. 
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“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
| BOSTON 


1784 * 1932 


; A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of June 30, 1932 


. RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $153,508,069.54 
x United States Government Securities... 73,783,376.94 
4 State and Municipal Securities 15,576,909.80 

Acceptances of Other Banks 17,985,410.63 

Collateral Demand Loans to Banks and 

Brokers 24,540,579.90 $285,394,346.81 

Loans, Discounts and Investments 318,072,187.21 
‘ Banking Houses 14,756,192.14 
_ Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 8,534,013.84 
“ Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 4,184,379.39 
d Total $630,941,119.39 
re ——— 
It LIABILITIES 
“ Capital $44,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 28,615,017.06  $73,115,017.06 
. Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, 
a Unearned Discount, and Contingencies 12,044,837.67 
od Acceptances Executed for Customers 10,731,133.75 
is Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 841,954.56 
= Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 4,615,954.18 
a Deposits 529,592 ,222.17 


ry Total $630,941,119.39 


ng 
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rt- The figures of Old Colony Trust Company and The First National Old 
cs Colony Corporation, both of which are beneficially owned by the stock- 
on | holders of The First National Bank of Boston, are not included in the 
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We Divide Our Mortgages 


For Quick-Investment Trust Funds 


HAT to do with idle trust 

funds during the settlement 

of an estate, or with odd bal- 
ances of trust funds, is an ever-re- 
curring question of a corporate fidu- 
ciary executive. He must buy some- 
thing which meets the requirements 
of the law regarding funds in trust. 
Very often the possibility of a quick 
turnover is essential. 

In fairness to his customer, he may 
wish to obtain a higher yield than 
the savings department pays, and 
certainly higher than he ean pay on 
uninvested balanees. Again, econdi- 
tions in the stock market may not be 
propitious for the investment of 
loose balances. 

Perhaps a sale has been made at a 
good figure and a falling market is 
in the offing. In spite of prevailing 
pessimism, such things have hap- 
pened, and a nostrum has been found 
—without a quack in it. 

We use participating mortgages in 
such eases. When used for fiduciary 
purposes, a mortgage destined for 
partition should be a first on cen- 
trally located, inecome-producing 
property, based on an appraisal of 
not over 50%. Great care should be 





By 







Date 


ARTHUR F. MERRILL 


Union and New Haven Trust Co., New Haven, Conn. 


taken in regard to the title, encum- 
brances, and so on, since the whole 
plan hinges on the quality of the 
mortgages. They must be of the very 
best, due to the fact that the trust 


Advantages Of 
This Plan 


1. There is less over- 
head to be paid by the 
trust in buying parts of 
larger mortgages than if 
several small mortgages 
were acquired. 

2. The investment is 
perfectly liquid for it may 
be resold at will to the 
trust company. 

3. Participation certifi- 
cates may be had in any 
amounts and this avoids 
idle funds in the trust 
account. 


CERTIFICATE of i 
PARTICIPATION. | 
No, 1605 for $ 800,00 : 
sued to Mary daman Estate 1 
- J 


© Note executed by 


thereof js held by it as 


MAY 2, lose 


which «. 
hich acount is entit} 


THE UNIO. 
NION TRL ST interest. 


COMPaNy 


A saise 
Ssistane Secretary 


CERTIFIC 
JATE OF p 
ARTICIPAT 
ION 


RUST Company 


dated ni 
me Yanuary 1, 19s2 for $25 . a 
ST INVESTMENT, and thar ar 


(company as we shall now assume 
the fiduciary to be) may at any time 
find itself morally, if not legally, 
obliged to take over the property in 
order to serve the best interests of its 
customers. The mortgages should be 
of such a grade as the bank would 
be willing to carry in its own port- 
folio were it given the choice. 

There are many advantages to this 
plan for both the trust company and 
the estate. 

First, a substantial 
time and money has been effected, 
because the mortgage has been taken 
out in the name of the trust com- 
pany. Only one appraisal, one title 
search, and one recording have been 
necessary. Strictly speaking, this 
saving reacts to the benefit of the 
eventual participation certificate 
holder. In this ease, the holder will 
be a trust department account. Had 
that account bought numerous small, 
undivided mortgages, each parcel 
would have carried a proportionately 
larger overhead. 


economy of 


The participation certificate is ex- 
tremely liquid. It has the advantage 
over the average small mortgage in 


(Continued on page 496) 


















$500.00 
hereby declares that ir hold 
i's 








five han. 
the Mary aman sstate 


Secured by 
Y 2 fir, 
ten St Mortgage, ag » 





Dollars 







t Secretar ¥ on 


ft may 2, 19382 
*N TRUST COMPANy 






Assist ane Secretary 









This certificate is the official indication of ownership delivered to the trust and immediately salable to the holder of the mortgage (the trust company). 
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What is the outlook 
for each of the 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS: 


ae Depositors who hold Investment 

Trust stocks need facilities for analyz- 
ing what they own. It is important that 
you be in possession of facts and figures 


on which to properly 


Investment Trusts 
are now going through 
a state of readjustment. 
When the general secur- 
ities market once more 
attains its proper and 
normal level it will be 


Take advantage of our 
Free Inspection Offer 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me one copy of “Analysis and Hand- 
book of Investment Trusts.” 5 days after I receive 
it I will either send you $6 or return the book. 





advise them. 


seen that hundreds of 
trust shares were most 
profitable investments. 

“Analysis and Hand- 
book of Investment 
Trusts” by Walter N. 
Durst covers, in not too 
technical terms, the 1932 
position of all important 
investment trusts. 

It is a condensed an- 
alysis, not a manual con- 
taining a large mass of 
figures and statistical 
data from which the 
reader must work out 
his own analysis. 


124 management 
trusts, 34 holding com- 
panies, 75 fixed trusts are 
shown under the micro- 
scope of one of the keen- 
est and most renowned 
securities analysts of 
America today. 


This volume is the 
newest in the well-known 
series for bankers, pub- 
lished by Rand M¢Nally 
& Company. Send for a 
copy free. Keep it 5 
days. If satisfied, send 
us $6. If not, simply 
return the book. No 
obligation. 


) 


THE CONTENTS 


ena 


Synopsis 
Trusts 


of Management 


Analysis and Comments on 124 Gen- 
eral and Specialized Management 
Investment Trusts; Analysis and 
Comments on 34 Companies and 
Organizations Related to the Man- 
agement Investment Trusts. 


Synopsis of Fixed Trusts 


List of Sponsors and Depositors of 
Fixed Trusts; Background, Statis- 
tical History and Outline © of.- 
Terms of Indentures of 75 Fixed 
Trusts. 


The Investment Trust 
Diversification 

Investment Trusts Classified 
Management Investment Trusts 


Management Investment Trusts: 
Formation and Securities 


Participation of Management and 
Public 


Analysis of Sponsorship, Size and 
Age 


Expenses and Earnings 
Dividend and Reserve Policies 
Publicity and Net Asset Values 
Investment Policy 
Marketability 

Public Favor and Disfavor 


Institutions Related to the Invest- 
ment Trusts 


Review and Outlook 
Fixed Trusts 
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Ask Borrowers About Patents 


Some surprising business failures have been due 
to careless arrangements with patent owners. 
Here are precautions for the loan officer to take. 


H. A. TOULMIN, JR. 


Author of Patent Law For Inventors and Executives, Executives’ Business Law, 


that the only consideration 

which needed to be given to 
the patent item on a balance sheet 
was to see that it was entered among 
assets at a value of $1. To most 
bankers, that is still a sign of a satis- 
factory adjustment of the patent 
account. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
actual truth. In my experience in 
working with bankers, their loan 
committees, and boards in connection 
with loans to clients, the dangerous 
feature of this idea lies in this: 
patents may more often be a liability 
than an asset. 

In the first place, no responsible 
banker would loan money to a cus- 
tomer unless he was sure that the 
eustomer’s factory and machinery 
actually belonged to that customer. 
A similar check needs to be made of 
patents to see whether or not the 
articles being manufactured by the 
company are- covered by patents 
owned by others. If they are, then 
a disastrous patent suit may be in 
the offing. 


B ANKERS have usually thought 


Infringed Patents Make 
Loans Insecure 


If the manufacturing customer is, 
in reality, an infringer, then the 
whole basis of the security for the 
loan may disappear. I have known 
of many bank loans that were never 
repaid for this reason. 

If a competitor owns a patent 
which covers the product of your 
customer, he can sue, securing an 
injunction against further manufac- 
ture, and a recovery of all of the 
profits that have been made, or dam- 
ages in the form of the loss of profits 
by the owner of the patent, which- 
ever is larger. 

In the event that there have been 
no profits, or the damages cannot be 
proved directly, then the court may 
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Trade Mark Profits and Protection 


estimate what would be a fair recov- 
ery, which is known as ‘‘reasonable 
royalty’’. Added to these difficulties 
is a very long and very expensive 
patent litigation, not to speak of the 
attitude of customers who stop buy- 
ing from the infringer under the 
threat of the patent litigation. 
Consequently, the first question 
you should ask of the customer is 
this: ‘‘Have you investigated the 
question of whether your product in- 
fringes any unexpired United States 
patents?’’ If the answer is ‘‘No’’, 
there is only one safe procedure and 
that is to require the opinion of coun- 


Four Questions To 


Ask About Patents 


1. Has the company a 
research and development 
policy and is this expenditure 
being protected by patents 
to prevent competitors tak- 
ing the results of the research 
expenditure? 

2. Are the patents that 
are being secured of worth- 
while value and, if so, what 
is the value? 


3. Does the product of 
the manufacturer infringe 
any unexpired United States 
patent, which will cause it 
a loss of profits or the pay- 
ment of damages? 


4. Does the manufacturer 
have any outstanding license 
royalty obligations under 
patents and, if so, what? 


sel with experience in patent litiga- 
tion, as to whether or not there is 
such an infringement. 

Oftentimes patents, which are 
found to be infringed, can be pur- 
chased for a small sum before a com- 
petitor picks them up and uses them 
against the customer. Not so long 
ago, in one of the chemical indus- 
tries, I advised the client to purchase 
an obscure patent, which covered a 
new line that he was bringing out. 
Later, his principal competitor was 
forced to follow that same line of 
manufacture in order to survive in 
the trade. When he did so, the re- 
sulting patent litigation completely 
wiped out the competitor who went 
into the hands of a receiver. 


Research Department Essential 


To Growth 


One of our leading executives said 
recently that he would not put a 
cent into a concern that did not have 
an active research and development 
department. Competition is so keen 
that, unless the company has a sys- 
tematic research method for develop- 
ing new products and processes to 
meet competition, it must fall by the 
wayside. All experienced bankers in 
handling industrial accounts will 
doubtless agree with that statement. 

But look at the inconsistency that 
results from insisting on develop- 
ment and research which, of course, 
must be patented to protect it. 
Otherwise the expenditures of the 
research department will be given to 
the trade free. Then consider the 
position taken by some bankers that 
these expensive research results cov- 
ered by patents should have only a 
$1 asset value. There ought to be 
some compromise ground that will 
correctly express the facts in a bal- 
ance sheet. 

There is good sound sense in mark- 
ing a patent account down to $1 for 
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some businesses, as the indefinite, 


tangible nature of the patents may ‘Hy 
make that the only feasible course. 4 
But, in most instances, the patents 7 


are the life of the business. Hun- F | 


dreds of thousands of dollars a year G 
are spent by many concerns, the re- 
sults of which are patented and then 
earried at $1. 100,000. / 
These patents have an actual mar- 

ket value that can be determined | TRANSIT 
with a considerable degree of accur- 

acy. How these values are deter- CHECKS 
mined is an interesting procedure.| D A IL Y 
The first factor to consider is how 


much of a pioneer is the particular | DEMAND Ville 











™ patent. The comparison of it with 
is all previous patents which have gone 
before and with the research and de- ’ F 
“e velopments in that particular field i c G o | L T y 
r- enable an expert to very clearly de- 
n- termine the extent of the monopoly 
m that can be expected from the patent. Bank employees handling a large volume of items 
rea If the patent covers a machine or 
nd process, a savings effected by the always welcome the appearance of Gilbert Safety 
seo use of the machine or process can be ‘ , 
. F cally calieidaiad Phan i adinens dl checks because the check background is plain. There 
it. the patent can be worked out by is no pattern to reduce the instant readability. Vari- 
as capitalizing the excess earnings and 
of amortizing on the basis of 17 years, ations in ink tones still produce a sufficient contrast 
in the life of the patent. 
"e- By this means, both the deprecia- to insure correct reading at a glance. 
ly tion of the patent property and its 
- aera ne cant be Gotevarined. The safety features of Gilbert Safety Bond are its 
Again, the patent on a new prod- 
: uct can be valued by comparing the chemical content which produce a brown stain where 
volume of sales or reduction in costs 
of production with previous articles fraudulent attempt is made with ink eradicator, and 
id in the field. The excess earnings can 
a be determined, capitalized, and the delicate surface colors that are immediately re- 
ive valued. 
ont Sometimes a saving in the use of | moved leaving a white spot when erasures are tried. 
en an article, such as an oil burner in a 
ys- domestic , by reas e 
i nena pres c ligecreg palin Ask your printer or lithographer for sample checks 
to higher prices to the consumer with printed on Gilbert Safety Bond. 
the | an increase in profit results to the 
; in manufacturer. That should be the 
vill § measure of the value of the patent. e 
nt. Take the case of producing an ar- 
hat | ticle at so much lower cost by reason | 
Op- of a patented machine that the cost | 
rse, cutting competition can be met while G | L ie & R T S A F E T y R O N D 
it. at the same time preserving the old 
the time profit margins. Certainly such | 
1 to j a patent development has a real THE LE GIB LE SA FETY 
the | value of more than $1. 
that sj Therefore, the true rule is to value 
cov- | patents on the asset side at $1 when | 
ya | they cannot be appraised or given had 
y be fF value. But they should be marked 
will § up at their true value, if the banker 
bal- can be provided with an independ-| GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
ent appraisal by experts, who can | Manufacturers of High Grade Bonds and Ledgers for Forty Years in a 
_ | _ base their appraisal upon actual op- | Modern Mill by Experienced Craftsmen Keyed to High Quality Production. 
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Santa Barbara Mission. The historic background of the original California is preserved today in its Spanish missions, 
mellowed and beautified with age. 


Southern California Offers 


Varied Sports For Delegates 


This article provides delegates with an opportunity 
to plan how they will spend their leisure 
at the convention in Los Angeles, October 3 to 6. 


W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Vice President, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ROUD Californians may well 

boast of their state with the 

same braggadocio that prompt- 
ed the citizen of Naples to say, ‘‘See 
Naples and die.’’ For California is 
a land of wonders to please the most 
critical visitor. World famous as a 
playground of playgrounds, it is well 
chosen as the site for the 58th an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bankers Association. With as seri- 
ous problems facing the convention 
as have ever been under considera- 
tion, bankers of the nation can hard- 
ly afford to miss this meeting. At the 
same time, while attending this im- 
portant meeting, they may treat 
themselves and families to as fine a 
vacation as they have ever had. 
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The world knows about the mild 
southern California climate; every- 
one has heard of the towering moun- 
tains of the west, of the glorious 
Pacific, of the ancient California 
Missions, of movieland, of Old Mex- 
ico, southern California’s next-door 
neighbor, of the desert, of the end- 
less orange groves; but until one has 
seen these things, descriptions are 
almost useless. Rare delight awaits 
the neweomer to Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Low Rates Make California 
Trips More Enticing 
What with railroad rates, hotel 


accommodations, cafe and restaurant 
prices all lower than they have been 


in many years, the trip can be made 
to the convention and time thrown 
in for additional side trips and ac- 
tivities at a most moderate cost. 
Many an Easterner has looked for- 
ward to seeing California some day. 
This is the chance of a lifetime. 
With a golf course around every 
other corner, the golf enthusiast can 
choose a course to suit his mood of 
the day. More than 60 courses, all 
grass with every conceivable type of 
hazard, are available to the visitor. 
Famous tourneys have been played 
off on some of these greens. That 
most famous of tourneys, the annual 
A. B. A. Convention tourney, will 
take place as usual on one of the 
choicest courses of the Southland. 
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Those of the delegates who must be 
on their way home the night before 
the tourney, may stop, if they go the 
northern route, at the classic Del 
Monte course and enter the play 
there; or if they go the southern 
route, they may stop at Agua 
Caliente and be entered in the con- 
test at that fine course. All results 
will be wired in to Los Angeles and 
tallied there with the play in that 
city. 

The Los Angeles Biltmore, conven- 
tion headquarters, is in the heart of 
the metropolitan district. Wilshire 
Boulevard, Fifth Avenue of the 





West, is readily reached from this | 


hostelry. On this Boulevard are end- 
less smart shops. Near to the hotel 
are innumerable theatres. And a 
20-minute drive away is Hollywood, 
where one may see the movie studios 
and the stars of filmdom. Here, also, 
is the Chinese Theater, scene of 
many a scintillating premiere. 

The broad Pacific, with a 100-mile 
stretch of inviting beach, lies a few 
miles away from the hotel. Sun- 
bathing, swimming, surf-boarding, 
surf-fishing, yachting, deep-sea fish- 
ing—these are some of the things 
one may while away the time with. 
Catalina, magic isle of the Pacific, is 
reached by boat or by plane in a short 
time. From this island, boats leave 
for deep-sea fishing excursions in 
search of the wily tuna and the bara- 
euda. A golf course, an aviary filled 
with brilliant, tropical birds, a fine 
hotel, flying fishes, glass-bottom 
boats, dancing, swimming—such are 
the delights Catalina has to offer. 

Two universities are situated in 
Los Angeles, University of Southern 
California, with its national cham- 
pion football team of Trojans, and 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Football season will be well 
under way when the convention is 
on. Delegates will be the guests of 
the Trojans at a conference game in 
the Olympic Stadium, scene of the 
Tenth Olympiad during the first two 
weeks of August. 

For those visitors who are fond of 
mountains, Southern California has 
a store of peaks and valleys waiting 
for their exploration. Mountain 
lakes and streams, snow-capped 
heights daring the adventurous, fish- 
ing and hunting, are here in abund- 
ance. Resorts to suit every taste are 
easily accessible from the city. 

Ten of the early Spanish Missions, 
founded under the direction of Fra 


(Continued on page 489) 
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A branch 


office in LONG BEACH — Population, 142,032 


One of the 410 offices through 
which this banking organization renders statewide corre- 
spondent service. —-—: Head offices are in the two Federal 


Reserve cities in California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank, and 


Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical in ownership and management 
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Farmers Lead The Way 


Agricultural Trends Are Encouraging 


16 Commodities Advanced 


LL of the commodity price indexes in 

recent weeks are reporting rises in 
many wholesale commodities. Bradstreet’s 
reported, for instance, a rise of .7% from 
June 1 to July 1. ‘‘This can be taken as 
an encouraging development and may in- 
dicate that commodity prices are nearing 
a point of stabilization.’’ 

In Bradstreet’s list of 106 commodities, 
there were 16 advances, 41 declines, and 49 
which remained unchanged. 
modities which increased are: 


Those com- 


—hbeeves, live —hbacon 
—sheep, live —hams 
—hogs, live —lard 
—beef, carcasses —sugar 
—hogs, carcasses —oak leather 
—mutton, carcasses —copper 


—cotton-seed oil 
—phosphate rock 

All bankers who have farm customers 
will be interested in the following extract 
from an editorial in The National Pro- 
visioner which discusses the rise in live 
stock prices. 

‘*Trends in the meat packing industry 
have been decidedly upward in recent 
weeks. This applies both to raw materials 
and to fresh and cured meats. 

‘‘The upward movement started in the 
hog market, accompanied by a generally 
better situation in the live cattle market. 
In the case of hogs, this was attributable 
to small supplies and to Eastern demand 
on Western markets for live animals, which 
further reduced raw material available for 
Western operators. Well-finished cattle led 
the upward trend ‘in that market, scarcity 
of this type of cattle being the controlling 
factor rather than any increase in con- 
sumer buying power. 

‘“Strength in the hog market is undoubt- 
edly being reflected in the market for prod- 
ucts. If a 50 cent top on hogs does not re- 
sult in a marked increase in marketings, 
it is probable that the better position can 
be maintained. But as in the case of cattle 
and beef, this stronger position is attribut- 
able to decreased supplies rather than in- 
creased buying. 

* * aa + 


—eggs 
—pork, mess 


‘*Tt is gratifying to note that the feeling 
of extreme uncertainty which has been long 
evident appears to have vanished. The 
packer can do his part toward continuing 
and improving the already better situation 
in industry by careful planning and good 
merchandising. Today this will require a 
close and continuous study of the market 
to utilize every advantage in marketing 
stocks on hand, as well as current produc- 
tion. 

‘*In the meantime the fact should not 
be lost sight of that the producer holds 
general control of the situation. He will 
continue to hold it until demand, through 
improved buying power as a result of more 
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wide-spread employment, enters as Aa 
stronger factor than it is at the present 
time.’’ 





Federal Land Bank Bond 


Position Improved 


$125,000,000 has been allocated since the 
beginning of this year to the 12 Federal 
Land Banks—invested in stock or earning 
money for them in Federal Reserve banks. 

In signing the bill appropriating this 
money, President Hoover outlined its pur- 
poses as follows: 

‘*T am glad to sign the third of our re- 
construction measures, that providing addi- 
tional capital for the Federal Land Banks, 
It should: (a) reinforce the credit of the 
Federal Lank Bank System and reassure 
investors in Land Bank bonds; (b) thus 
enable the banks to obtain capital for 
farmers at reasonable rates, and (c) above 
all, bring relief and hope to many bor- 
rowers from the banks who have done their 
honest best, but, because of circumstances 
beyond their control, have been unable tem- 
porarily to make the grade.’’ 

——_~——_——. 


An Anti-Depression Plan 
That Clicks 


N ENCOURAGING thing happened re- 
cently on a farm in Iowa. The occur- 
rence seems so significant that we are 
printing a report of it which appeared in 
The Des Moines Register of July 7, 1932. 
‘<The Register wonders whether its read- 
ers got the full significance of the resolu- 
tions passed Tuesday night by a group of 
farmers living near Mitchellville, Iowa, who 
met at the Clarence Pearson home to dis- 
cuss the economic situation. 

‘«The Register believes that this group of 
Iowa farmers came to conclusions so shrewd 
with earthy commonsense that a gathering 
of an equal number of famous economists 
might do a lot worse. 

‘*The Mitchellville farmers in their reso- 
lutions confined themselves to practicalities 
—to things which they, and John Jones of 
the city, and all their neighbors and John 
Jones’s neighbors, can actually do to im- 
prove the situation. 

‘*In brief, this is their argument: 

‘*1. Higher prices for farm products are 
the real and imperative need. Higher prices 
for other commodities are just as essential. 

‘*2. The reason prices are not higher is 
because people are not buying. 

‘¢3. A large part of the refusal to buy is 
due not to inability but to fear—and a 
large part of the fear is irrational. 

‘*4, If those people who have no real rea- 
son for not buying can be induced to begin 
buying, there can be no question but that 
markets will improve, prices will stiffen, 
and the whole prospect for farmers and 


everybody else bettered. 

‘“The Mitchellville farmers pledge them- 
selves to take their own medicine. They 
promise to buy what they need that they 
ean pay for. And they promise to do their 
best to induce others to do likewise. 


+ * oa 


‘*Obviously, some people, the unemployed 
and the hopelessly indebted, are not in 
position to buy even things they need. It 
is bitter irony to urge such people to buy. 
The shrewd farmers of Mitchellville are 
not doing that. 


**But there are many others who are in 
position to buy, who do need things, and 
who can definitely afford it. 


*“Some of them are not doing it, and— 
we may as well be blunt about it—among 
the reasons are these: The employer who 
needs a new car hesitates to buy it for 
fear his employees, who may have taken 
a wage cut, will misunderstand. The em- 
ployee who needs a car himself, or a wash- 
ing machine for his home, or a radio or 
what not, hesitates to buy it for fear his 
employer will misunderstand. The mer- 
chant who needs a new front or other con- 
siderable improvement fears his customers 
will misunderstand. The debtor who is 
easily in position to buy some needed and 
useful commodity hesitates because he 
fears his creditor will misunderstand. 


* a - 





‘*Tt is time for everybody to comprehend 
that it is to the interest of all of us for 
trade to be stimulated—that stimulated 
trade means better prices, lightened debts, 
more employment, greater buying power— 
which in turn can mean more stimulated 
trade, more easing of debts, more employ- 
ment and still more buying power.’’ 

—_~.——_——— 


The Boot And Shoe Industry 
On Up-Grade 


N A July issue of the Shoe and Leather 
Reporter appears another encouraging 
item. 

‘*Operations in the boot and shoe indus- 
try in the United States during the past 
week have shown a definite upturn, accord- 
ing to reports received in the Commerce 
Department’s shoe division. 

‘<Tndications are, it is pointed out, that 
further expansion of plant capacity will be 
observable within the next few weeks. The 
large buying organizations have been plac- 
ing business with manufacturers and this 
factor, coupled with small-lot orders re- 
ceived, is helping in the planning of future 
factory operating schedules. 

‘*Some price adjustments, reports in- 
dicate, are still to be made, and the trade 
is waiting for definite decision on the ex- 
tent of these reductions. When this situa- 
tion is cleared up, it is believed the demand 
will be on the upswing.’’ 
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Varied Sports For Delegates 
(Continued from page 487) 
Junipero Serra at the time the orig- 
inal Thirteen Colonies were making 


their break for freedom, are in | 
Southern California. At Santa Bar- | 
bara, a most picturesque little town, 


100 miles north of Los Angeles, is 
one of the outstanding missions. A 


trip along the coast to Santa Bar- | 


bara includes some of the finest 
scenery of the West. Ventura with 


its mission is passed en route. Some | 


125 miles south, along another mar- 
velous stretch of coast, lies San 


Diego. With its own land-locked | 


harbor, its unusual Balboa Park, 
Agua Caliente and Old Mexico al- 
most a stone’s throw away, San 
Diego has many charms to attract 
the visitor. 

Midwick and the Uplifters are the 
scenes of international polo matches. 
These will be in full swing when the 
A. B. A. Convention is under way. 
Inviting bridle paths lead through 
the hills in Hollywood and in Bev- 
erly Hills. These are open to visitors 
who love riding. 


Art Treasures Are Also Here 


At San Marino, east of Los An- 
geles a few miles, is the world-re- 
nowned Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery. Here are first editions 
of Shakespeare, the Gainsborough 
Blue Boy, and countless book and 
art treasures which scholars and con- 
noisseurs come from the far corners 
of the earth to see. 


Optimism and the spirit of fiesta | 
will dominate this year’s convention, | 


as was agreed at the Atlantic City 
gathering last year. Los Angeles is 


prepared to extend warmest hospi- | 
tality and all the gaiety and good | 


cheer that it is famous for. 
The bankers of Los Angeles have 
put themselves out to prepare enter- 


tainment and programs of value for | 


the delegates. Every consideration 
has been given special attention. The 
wives and families will be cared for 
with special programs for their en- 
tertainment. Make Los Angeles your 
vacation objective this year and com- 


bine a most important bankers’ busi- | 


ness meeting with an unexcelled 
vacation. 


If communities need banks at all, 


they need profitable banks. If indi- | 


viduals need bank service, they sel- 
dom or never expect to get that 
service at the expense of other cus- 
tomers or the bank’s stockholders. 











Stopover 
Privileges 


‘To the summer tourist the 
attractive feature of his 
“Circle Tour” is the time he 
may spend at each point of 
interest on the way. 


But why send your collec- 
tion items on vacationP—a 
day in one bank, a night in 
another, with innumerable 
side trips into Post Office 
boxes at your expense. 


Take advantage of our con- 
tinuously operating direct 
collection service. 


All items received at par. 


Vv 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus - - - $42,000,000 
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Ask Borrowers About Patents 


(Continued from page 485 
erating economies and profits. 

There is one other serious danger 
in connection with patents that 
should be watched for with the great- 
est care. Manufacturers have a habit 
of talking contracts under 
patents. A contract is an 
agreement to rent the right to manu- 
facture under a given patent. 


license 


license 


Such license contracts are fruitful 
of a large amount of litigation. 
They are often improperly drawn or 
poorly considered in their 
sions. Many a concern has 


provi- 
been 








wrecked by vicious license agree- 
ments which, as the years went on, 
made it impossible for the renter of 
the property to make a profit. 
Enormous minimum royalty com- 
missions, excessively high royalties, 
restrictive sales provisions, and the 
like, may, in the progress of time, 
completely throttle a once-prosperous 
concern, which, in a moment of weak- 
ness, was rushed into a license con- 
tract to repent at leisure. 
Consequently, one of the questions 
a banker should ask is whether there 
license 


are any outstanding con- 
tracts which constitute a current 


liability that will have to be met by 





COMPANION TO COSTLY DAINTY 
FEMININE THINGS 


Checks are more personal than money. The lady who would hand out a soiled bill 
will demand a fine check book and a check that is acceptable to good taste. 
Hammermill Safety Paper makes a very attractive check. The distinctive chain 
design makes a pleasing background. Hammermill Safety has all the other qualities, 
strength, durability, writing surface, and two safety features, the highly sensitized 
surface design and the water mark in the body of the paper itself. Hammermill 
makes only one grade of safety paper, the best that it can produce, made from raw 
material to finished product in one mill under the control of the finest laboratory 


in the paper industry. 


Checks constitute the largest item of bank stationery. The selection of the right 
check paper is important. We are ready to cooperate with any bank official inter- 
ested in obtaining facts that will assist him in selecting check paper. We have pre- 


“ 


pared a 


test tube’’ of samples of Hammermill Safety Paper, containing full size 


sheets to be used for testing, and suggestions for making your own practical tests. This 
“ - ° ?? ~ . . = % pos 
test tube of Hammermill Safety’’ will be sent without charge to any bank official. 


HAMMERMILL 


PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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the manufacturer. I have seen 
numerous where the entire 
profit of a coneern has been swept 
away year after year by the burdens 
of these royalty contracts. They 
often constitute an unknown cloud 
upon the company’s future which, 
if known to the banker, would cause 
him to turn down 
tirely. 


cases 


some loans en- 


Sold: A Complete Estate Plan 


(Continued from page 458) 
you speak. My interest return, if I 
bought 6% bonds, would be a lot 
better than with the insurance com- 
panies. 

Coleman: Mr. Campbell, you can’t 
foresee what you will do with your 
money for the next 10 years, or even 
for the next 5. If you fail to take 
this insurance, you probably couldn’t 
account for the average annual de- 
posits of less than $900 which you 
would make with the insurance com- 
pany over that time. 


Insurance Is Savings Account 


Life insurance is nothing but a 
savings account combined with pro- 
tection. If you live your normal ex- 
pectaney, it turns out to be a darned 
good investment, considering the safe- 
ty and all its other merits. If you 
fall short of your expectancy, I know 
perfectly well that your family will 
be much better off than you could 
ever make them through any other 
plan. 

And [ll be willing to gamble with 
you on another thing. If you buy 
this insurance and make these de- 
posits regularly, which you will do, 
you will have more money at the age 
of 65 than you will, if you don’t take 
the insurance. 

This plan will protect your estate 
and give your family $250 a month, 
which is mighty small. Whatever 
your executors realize, after liqui- 
dating your business and settling 
your estate, will be so much to the 
good. Let us assume that it will be 
$50,000, which is an optimistie hope. 
This would give your family in total 
$110,000 which at 5% would yield 
$5,500. This is just a little more than 
$450 a month. Considering the way 
you are living now, this would be 
none too much. And remember that 
this is all based upon optimistic 
hopes. You cannot afford to do with 
any less. 

Campbell: You 
insurance agent. 


talk like a life 


2 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


Coleman: I want you to under- 
stand one thing, Mr. Campbell. 
Neither I nor the Good Hope Trust 
Co. has any financial interest in the 
sale of life insurance. In settling | 
several hundreds of estates over the 
past few years, we have seen in so 
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many instances the lack of adequate 4 ee 
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| 
life insurance and the unfortunate | 
results it has brought. Consequent- | 
ly, we endorse it and recommend it, 
whenever we know that there is a 


Since LOGI 
need for it. We do not rescue! WET » 


any life insurance company. That | 


does not concern us. : au TH i k for 
However, this man Montague has 

started you thinking on a subject | bankers 

that is probably more important than | 

you realize. In fairness to him, [| 

think he should be allowed to cover e 

your requirements in this case. If| 

you do not wish to buy from him, | Capital and Surplus 

however, it is none of our business. 
Campbell: If I buy at all, I would 

just as soon buy from Montague as 

any one else. His is a good company, 

I know. 


S35.000.000.00 


Coleman: Now, Mr. Campbell, we | 
could easily work out for you an | 
outline of a trust plan based upon | 
what you now have. It would be in- | 
complete and inadequate. There | 
would be nothing constructive about 
my visit to you, if we did so. 

If you will buy this life insuranee | 
and agree to make these deposits | 
from year to year, I shall go back to | 
the office and work out for you a} 
life insurance trust plan to take eare | 
of $60,000 life insurance. It will | 
give your wife a regular income 
available immediately upon your | 
death. It will guarantee the chil- | 
dren’s edueation. It will protect the | 
estate as long as your wife lives, 
turning over the remainder to the | 
children after her death in equal 
shares when their educations have 
been completed and when they have 
reached an age when it will be safe 
to entrust them with the care of the 
money. 


+ ae ree pete eer t ee 


You, in the meantime, get this in- 

surance under way and I will re- 

turn within a few days with a pre- 

liminary draft of this plan, along | 

with suggestions for making a new 

will to coincide with it. We can then 

make any adjustments you desire | = 

and ean talk later to your attorney. | ——— 

How about it? Is it a go? | — y, vB Ta:"m* . ar "Wye , 
Campbell: You have covered a lot | tThel N ION ‘ ne Ss . of Cc L KY kL LAN ip 

of ground here in a few minutes and | 

have given me a lot to think about, | 

but I will admit that I don’t believe 
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my present life insurance is ade- 
quate. 

Coleman: Mr. Campbell, I am go- 
ing to send Montague to see you. If 
you apply for less than $32,000 of 
life insurance, I am going to be dis- 
appointed—and I believe you will 
be, too. Give me your name and the 
names of your wife and children. 

Campbell: (Writing on a slip of 
paper) Here they are—all four of 
us. 

Coleman: Thank you, Mr. Camp- 
bell. 

Campbell: 
man. 


Good-bye, Mr. Cole- 


Trust Committee Functions 


(Continued from page 464) 


fraught with serious consequences, 
which may easily lead to surcharge 
for failure to use due diligence, in 
spite of the fact that careful super- 
vision has been given to individual 
issues by a competent trust com- 
mittee fortified by a wealth of statis- 
tical data which is, unfortunately, 
general and applied generally. 


In one of the country’s oldest 
fiduciary institutions, (at least up to 
a comparatively short time ago) the 
method of review was somewhat 
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Associated Gas and Electric properties 
are grouped for efficient operation. The 


largest groupings are in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, where the proximity of properties 
to one another results in unusual opportunities to effect 
economies. Associated operating companies in other 
states are also grouped for efficient management. To 
these advantages there is added the factor of stability 
of revenues from service to many industries in varied 


geographical areas. 


The Associated Gas & Electric System is one of the 
five oldest utility groups in the United States. Service 
has grown from 8,000 customers in 1906 to 1,437,653 
at the beginning of 1932. 
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similar to that in the first case cited 
and probably prevails in many other 
institutions throughout the country. 
Here the cards used were not the 
security cards by securities but the 
individual ledger cards of each trust 
—listing each of the items held. 


How Holdings Are Reviewed 
By Committee 


The review consists largely of a 
reading of the major holdings or a 
special reference to some item red- 
penciled for special attention by the 
officer who correlated the cards 
and looked them over before submit- 
ting them for the meeting. The mem- 
bers of the committee, attentive and 
acute to sense the nature of each 
holding as quickly as the president 
reads the reference from the ecard, 
make prompt mental note that XYZ 
Utility is an excellent holding; that 
there is probably too large an inter- 
est in DEF Manufacturing and that 
ABC Railroad, in common with 
other carriers, has experienced a 
severe contraction in earnings and 
possibly might better be disposed of. 

The investment quality of the 
trust as a whole, diversification, cur- 
rent return, balance, general suit- 
ability, tax considerations, invest- 
ment authority and beneficiary re- 
quirements receive scant or acciden- 
tal attention. The growth or shrink- 
age of the trust as a whole or in in- 
dividual issues, the comparative 
yield of each investment, both indi- 
vidually and in relation to others in 
its class, and the wishes of the trus- 
tor are simply not considered. Here 
again merely the snap judgment of 
the committee members is secured. 

Another case at present causing 
severe headaches to the management 
of a prominent trust company will 
illustrate the point:— In February 
1930, the trust company found to its 
delight that it had been named as 
the executor and trustee of an estate 
worth then about $350,000. Prob- 
ably 90% of the whole amount was 
represented by General Electric Co. 
common stock. The will, which had 
been drawn up a year before the 
stock market crash with consequent 
substantial shrinkage in the value of 
the assets, listed a number of specific 
eash legacies to charitable institu- 
tions, relatives and friends. These 
legacies totaled about $200,000. The 
residue, worth at the inventory date 
about $150,000, was left in trust for 
the widow. 

Transfer of the shares from the 
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testator’s name was contemplated 
about the middle of April, 1930, 
when General Electric was selling at 
about 94. A sale at that time would 
have insured payment of the legacies, 
all taxes and administration expenses 
and provided a fund of about $200,- 
000 for the widow. The will, made 
before the market break, contem- 
plated a trust for the widow many 
times larger. This trust company 
made the fatal mistake of satisfying 
itself with reviews by securities and 
the General Electric common card 
merely said so many thousand shares 
in the Estate of John Brown, which 
the trust committee knew must be a 
substantial estate. There was no ref- 
erence or point of raising a question 
to the special considerations apply- 
ing, which wholly altered the pic- 
ture. And special considerations of 
this character are by no means un- 
usual! The trust committee, of 
eourse, approved of the holding as 
being about as satisfactory an issue 
as could be retained with safety. 
Quite naturally no question was 
raised. 


Well, 18 months have passed with 
the original holding intact. The 
legatees are calling for their specific 
eash legacies totaling about $200,000, 
while at current levels the estate is 
worth about $150,000. Where does 
the widow’s trust fit in? Obviously, 
supervision by securities in this in- 
stance, under the watchful eye of a 
competent trust committee, all ex- 
perts in investment securities, was 
no more the exercise of due diligence 
than if the widow had been invited 
to supervise the investments herself. 
It was no diligence at all!! 


Really intelligent and comprehen- 
sive functioning of a trust commit- 
tee requires that they review each 
trust initially, and as a business unit 
with a certain job to perform, at 
least semi-annually. In the mean- 
time, all securities must be under 
constant supervision within carefully 
defined lines and with information 
available from qualified sources 
which will bring special situations 
sharply to attention for action when 
such action is important—not acci- 
dentally. 

On the original study of each trust 
and the periodie reviews, the mem- 
bers of the committee should have 
advance information—insuring con- 
sidered instead of snap judgment— 
on the investment powers in the 
trust, special tax considerations ap- 
plying, beneficiary requirements, 


the investment quality of the trust 
as a whole, its diversification and 
earning power. It should have re- 
ports presented in such graphic 
manner that, without having to wade 
through voluminous and heavy dis- 
sertation, which the members have 
neither the time nor inclination to 
bother with, it can secure a bird’s- 
eye picture not gnly of the trust as 
a whole but of the record and per- 
formance of each issue in the trust 
as long as it has been there. In such 
manner, intelligent functioning is 
possible and the interest of the com- 
mittee may be sustained. 

With proper organization, such 
methods of trust committee func- 


s 


tioning can be achieved and often 
at lesser cost than by the adoption 
of bungling methods. Proper re- 
cognition of the responsibilities which 
fiduciary service entails demands 
this character of complete supervi- 
sion as distinguished from haphaz- 
ard general supervision of individ- 
ual issues or ineffective methods of 
individual trust supervision. Any 
corporate fiduciary which is unwill- 
ing to provide. for trust committee 
functioning along the comprehensive 
lines pointed out should, for its own 
good as well as that of beneficiaries it 
assumes to protect, retire from the 
field in favor of institutions pre- 
pared to render truly expert service. 








Telephone pioneering 
goes on 


Workers in the Bell System are 
still pioneers. They keep alive the 
spirit and tradition of the earliest 
developers of telephony. They are 
constantly seeking better materials 
and better uses for them. 

In the laboratory and in service 
development, telephone men are 
exploring new fields of usefulness. 
They are discovering new ways to 
give the telephone science wider 
application to modern business 


and social life, new and more 
diversified sources of revenue. 

This persistence in pioneering 
has played no small part in improv- 
ing the quality of voice transmis- 
sion and in raising the efficiency 
of service. Thus it has helped to 
give the public what is demanded 
in a day of close buying— greater 
value. 


May we send you a copy of our 


booklet, ““Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 469 

special classification for currency 
and silver service. Since compara- 
tively few accounts are substantially 
affected, however, this form consid- 
ers that the cost of handling a de- 
posit includes a normal currency and 
silver handling and in the eases of 
those accounts that do require ab- 
normal service in the way of ecur- 
reney and silver service, the cost is 
set up under ‘‘Special services’’. 

In the average bank, a reasonably 
accurate accounting may be made 
for costs of special services by apply- 





DIVERSIFIED 
COLLATERAL 


THAT IS EASY 
TO LIQUIDATE 
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Corporate Trust Shares 
comprise ownership 
interest in the listed 
common stocks of thirty 
outstanding American 
corporations. At any 
time, these Shares may 
be converted directly, 
through the trustee, into 
the underlying securities 
or into cash. In addi- 
tion, 1500 banks and 
investment houses 
throughout the country 
maintain a ready mar- 
ket for Corporate Trust 
Shares. 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


wv 


This 85 a fixed investment trust sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPOR ATION 


120 Wall Street, New York 
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Readers will 


ing against the time required for 
rendering the service an hourly rate 
representing 160% of the hourly 
salary of the individual who _ per- 
forms the service. 

Conversion cost represents the 
cost of converting bank balances into 
income with return of principal. 
The formula for deriving conversion 
costs was included in the article in 
the July, 1932 issue. 

Maintenance cost is the dead ear- 
rying cost of every deposit account, 
regardless of activity. This was dis- 
cussed in detail in the July issue. 

Profit or loss represents the purely 
analytical value of the account and, 
as hereinafter discussed, this result 
should be considered along with al! 
other factors arising from the ecus- 
tomer’s contact with the bank, to de- 
termine the actual value of that cus- 
tomer to the bank. 

The thing that deserves the atten- 
tion of bank accountants in eonnec- 
tion with the ‘‘analytical”’ profit or 
loss from an account, is the ‘‘ desired 
profit’’. Few bankers are willing to 
express themselves as to the maxi- 
mum profit desired, although there 
is, without a doubt, a trend toward 
interest allowance to customers based 
on the analytical profit or loss show- 
ing in their accounts. There must 
be some stable factor, however, upon 
which to base minimum profit de- 
sired. 

No ratio based on gross or net bal- 
ances maintained seems to answer 
this problem, since there is little or 
no relation between balances main- 
tained and activity in the average 
account and the profit from an aec- 


count should have some relation to 
the work, trouble, and effort the 
maintenance of that account occa- 
sions. A suggestion on this subject 
is that desired profit be based on a 
theoretical balance, the employment 
of which will produce income in an 
amount that will exactly cover the 
cost of activity. Having in mind the 
analysis form to be applied to de- 
posit accounts, consider now its ap- 
plication. 


Vaults Can Be Made To Pay 


(Continued from page 466) 

way, banks are really protecting 
themselves. If customers misplace 
valuables in a safe deposit depart- 
ment, they may try to hold the bank 
liable, thereby causing a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble and criticism. 
All employees should be thoroughly 
educated in the proper methods of 
safe deposit procedure and should 
understand the degree of liability to 
customers in case articles are lost. 

In order to operate a safe deposit 
department most profitably and effi- 
ciently, the manager of the depart- 
ment should arrange his work so that 
he will have as much time as possible 
to meet his customers personally, to 
talk with them and to advise them 
properly on problems they may bring 
to him. If he is burdened with a 


creat amount of detail, he cannot 
give as much time as he should to the 
development of his department. 
There are always a number of safe 
deposit customers who may not be 
customers of the bank and by becom- 
ing acquainted with them, the man- 








EVENT 


American Bankers Association 


Association of American Bankers 
Travel Bureaus 


Delaware Bankers Association 
Financial Advertisers Association 
Investment Bankers Association 


Morris Plan Bankers Association 

Nebraska Bankers Association 
Pacific-Rocky Mountain Trust Conference 
Rhode Island (Has No Convention) 

The Savings Bank Association of New York 
Trust Division, A. B. A. 

United States Building and Loan League 
Wyoming Bankers Association 


DATE PLACE 


October 3-6 Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sept. 13-15 
September 
Sept. 12-15 
Oct. 22-26 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rehoboth 

Chicago, Ill. 

White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


Sept.29-Oct.1 Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 3-4 Omaha 
Sept.29-Oct.1 Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sept. 21-23 Rye 

Nov. 17-18 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sept. 1-3 French Lick, Ind. 
Sept. 2-3 Rawlins 
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ager of the department may often 
be able to get them to do business 
with the other departments of his 
bank. He should also train his em- 
ployees to be on the alert for new 
banking business. 

If a non-customer of the bank is 
thoroughly satisfied with the safe de- 
posit department, the chances are 
very good that he ean be converted 
into a customer of the bank. If peo- 
ple can be made satisfied customers 
of the bank, they will usually recom- 
mend it to their friends. Obviously, 
the more customers the bank has, the 
more customers the safe <leposit de- 
partment will have. 

The banker who operates a safe 
deposit department should strongly 
urge the other departments of his 
bank to cooperate with it to the full- 
est extent. Employees in these other 
departments should be trained to 
ascertain in a_ tactful manner 
whether or not the customers with 
whom they are dealing are making 
use of the bank’s safe deposit facil- 
ities. In this way, they are often able 
to find prospective customers whose 
business may prove to be of real 
value to the safe deposit department. 

These are some of the problems to 
be worked out if you wish to main- 
tain a profitable safe deposit depart- 
ment—one that holds its customers 
and, through them, gains new ones— 
one that lives up to the claims made 
for it in your advertisements. You 
ean advertise your safe deposit de- 
partment in glowing terms through 
newspapers, statement inserts, post- 
ers, window displays or any other 
medium, but if the people whom 
your advertisements attract are not 
favorably impressed when they ac- 
tually see the department, 
money has been wasted. 


your 


Thirty Years Of Auto Loans 


(Continued from page 467) 
as security. Obviously, the regular 
phases of credit consideration, (char- 
acter, capacity, and capital) entered 
into all these relationships. 

A little later, just before the de- 
velopment of the modern finance 
companies, this institution extended 
liberal loans also for rediscounting 
customers’ notes, so that, in com- 
pany with other banks, this bank 
had a part in financing the automo- 
bile from purchase of the raw mate- 
rial by the manufacturer to the final 
sale and payment by the consumer. 
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The forms and systems of automo- 
bile financing have changed some- 
what in the past 10 years, and, if 
anything, these changes have added 
greater safety from the standpoint 
of banks. The principal factor 
bringing this about has been more 
helpful policies of manufacturers in 
eonnection with their relationship 
with dealers. The cooperation ex- 
tended dealers by manufacturers in 
this day and time (not only in the 
matter of avoiding ‘‘loading’’ up 
the dealer with new products, but 
also assisting the dealer in finance, 
operations, and used-car policies and 
from a sales standpoint) has been 


materially to the benefit of the deal- 
ers’ banks. 

In this day and time—just as in all 
other lines of endeavor—loans are 
extended automobile dealers by The 
First National Bank of Atlanta on 
straight paper, where this is war- 
ranted by sufficient capital and 
operating record, backed up by in- 
tegrity and ability of the dealer 
organization. Where integrity and 
ability are present and _ sufficient 
capital for one reason or another is 
lacking, loans are extended on redis- 
counts, on new cars on the dealer’s 
floor and in warehouses. This type 


(Continued on page 496) 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF New YORK 
140 Broadway 


London 


Paris Brussels 


Liverpool Havre 


Antwerp 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1932 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers...... 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 


Public Securities . . 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . 
Bank Detiiises .. .... 202.0553 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. 


216,799,260.54 
320,459,586.90 
52,111,567.11 
7,800,000.00 
31,324,462.03 
551,164,825.46 
2,130,823.99 
3,650,091.05 
34,566,120.15 
14,441,013.72 
6,258,197.59 


$ 1,240,705,948.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits ...... 


$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
10,495,732.91 


$ 270,495,732.91 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


Acceptances 


7,204,073.12 
34,566,120.15 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills 


96,722.00 


$900,224,691.72 


Outstanding Checks .... 


28,118,608.64 


928,343,300.36 
$ 1,240,705,948.54 
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I Were a Bank President 


I would fire myself this morning, rehire myself this 
afternoon and spend the evening as a new man 
on my job. I would root my preparation for a 
successful presidency in five great presidential 
P’s: policies, personnel, plans, programs, and 
procedures—all of them leading up to the sixth 
great final objective—profits.”’ 


With those words R. E. Porter 
starts his most revealing dis- 
closure of practical plans and 
procedures for bank execu- 
tives. 


“If I Were a Bank Presi- 
dent’’ is written by an ex- 
bank executive now engaged 
in work permitting intimate 
observation of bankers and 


their methods. 


This book is yours for $1.50-- 
or FREE with THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY. At the end of 
the year if your subscription 
has not more than paid for 
itself in usable ideas, plans 
and methods, we will refund 
the $5 and let you keep the 
book. 


(Continued from page 495) 
of financing is not unusual in refer- 
ence to other types of merchandise, 
and where the automobile pledged as 
security represents what is common- 
ly considered standard merchandise, 
no undue risk is taken. 

Of course, in eases where the more 
liberal types of financing are ex- 
tended, the bank does make it a pol- 
icy to keep in close touch with the 
dealer’s affairs, requesting monthly 
or quarterly statements of financial 
set up and operating details. A close 
watch is kept also on such a dealer’s 
used-car policy to see that too liberal 
trade ins are not allowed. All in all, 
however, the dealer is permitted to 
operate his own business. 

Of course, an article on automo- 
tive financing is not complete with- 
out a word about the finance com- 
panies who, within the past 10 years, 
have proved of great service to 
manufacturers and dealers, as well 
as a convenience to the buyer 
through financing installment pur- 
chases. Where practices are sound 
and management conservative, these 
companies are also regarded as rep- 
resenting desirable risks for bank 
loans, and credit is extended com- 
panies in this field in large totals by 
The First National Bank of Atlanta. 

This, of course, represents a 
statement of general application. 
There are as many distinct proce- 
dures in financing individual auto- 
mobile paper as there are concerns 
in the business. Experience of the 
last 30 years, however, during which 
time an analysis of the loan port- 
folios of this institution would at 
any and all times have shown a lib- 
eral proportion of its investments 
representing automobile paper, has 
demonstrated to our satisfaction 
that the financing of automobile 
paper on a sound basis represents 
good and safe loan practice, and 
that the patronage of automotive 
dealers and companies represents 
profitable business for banks. 


SEND NO MONEY SEE THE BOOK BEFORE YOU BUY 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


0 Send us a copy of *‘If I Were a Bank President” by R. E. Porter. After 5 days we will 
either send you the $1.50 or return the book. 


O Send us a copy of “If I Were a Bank President’’ by R. E. Porter and THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY for one year, and charge our account $5. After one year, you are to reimburse 
us in full if the subscription does not more than pay for itself. 


We Divide Our Mortgages 
(Continued from page 482) 
that the realty is centrally located, 
and consequently could be turned 
over in very short order. Further- 
a a ig ate a tel ice esc iee cl Meeh bob ak a vanpeecian ee Sapea ede lae more, from the trust executive’s 
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cial department at will. This is one 
of the most practical and valuable 
features of the whole plan. 

Small individual mortgages are 
available only in fixed, unchangeable 
amounts. On the other hand, a par- 
ticipation certificate may be cut up 
into any convenient size. Here is an 
important factor when considering 
the possibility of employing a maxi- 
mum percentage of income available 
for short-time investment, on a given 
account. Every trust executive is 
familiar. with the ‘‘rag-time’’ bal- 
ances which do not seem to fit in any- 
where with the market investment 
program. ‘ 

The routine involved in handling 
participation mortgages is simple. 
The mortgages themselves are kept 
in the mortgage department of the 
bank. In the trust department, for 
each of these mortgages, is a book of 
participation certificates, very sim- 
ilar to a book of stock certificates. 
On each stub is recorded the certifi- 
eate number, the amount of the par- 
ticipation, the trusteeship for which 
it is made, the date of issue and the 
initials of the bank officer who signed 
the certificate. 

The certificate of participation is 
headed with that title. It also shows 
the number of the certificate, the 
amount for which it was issued, and 
wording somewhat as follows: 


eee anbe2 Trust Company here- 
by declares that it holds a certain 
mortgage note executed by (name of the 
mortgagor) dated oacee for (total amount 
of the mortgage as owned by the fiduciary) 
secured by a first mortgage as a 
trust investment, and that ..... dol- 
lars thereof is held by it as (fiduciary 
capacity) Which account is entitled to 
its proportionate share of said in- 
vestment, principal and interest. 

‘Witness the signature of its As- 
sistant Secretary on 

(date issued ) 


TO edie Trust Co. 


The State of Connecticut, to which 
the writer’s banking experience has 
been confined, subjects trust invest- 
ments to rigorous tests. When the 
participating mortgage idea was first 
advanced for the investment of trust 
funds, the state banking department, 
perhaps thinking the plan too ob- 
vious to be lawful, questioned its 
legality. Tap as they would, no flaw 
or unsoundness was found, and today 
the participating mortgage is prov- 
ing a boon to corporate fiduciaries 
wherever it is properly used. 


The Banking Systems 


of Great Britain, France. Germany and 
The United States of America 


By Kenneth MacKenzie. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City, Cloth, 231 
pages. 


This book deals particularly with the 
rise and development of banking in each 
of the countries listed in its title; with 
the central and other banks engaged in 
the business, and their inter-relations; ayd 
with the nature of their banking oper- 
ations. Comparisons are also made be- 
tween banking methods and regulations on 
various points. 


It is particularly valuable to the young 
banker who is familiarizing himself with 
the financial structure of the world. 





Keane’s Manuel Of Investment 


Trusts, 1932 


Published by Keane’s Finan- 
cial Publications, Inc., New 
York City. 1800 pages, Cloth, 
$20. 


This is the fifth annual number and it 
gives a comprehensive survey of all avail- 
able information regarding 592 investment 
trusts, including 425 management type 
and 167 fixed and semi-fixed trusts. 

An interesting and important addition 
this year is a separate section devoted to 
systematic investment fund companies, the 
so-ealled partial payment plans which have 
been growing in popularity. 

A separate section of the new manual 
contains matters of general interest on the 
subject of investment trusts. 











FIDELITY- PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


135 SoutH Broap STREET 


325 CHESTNUT STREET 


6324 WoopDLAND AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The Coinage Of England 


By Sir Charles 
lished by the 


Oman. Pub- 


Oxford University 


Press. N. Y. C. Cloth. 383 pages. 
$7. 
Here we have a history of English 


coinage which shows its close alliance to 
the economic and sociai history of Eng- 


land. 


The narrative starts with the Anglo- 
Saxon coinage about 400 A. D. with its 


crude, ugly coins and preceeds to trace 
the various steps of its development down 
to the suggested decimal penny of Queen 
Victoria. 

The collector, looking for a coin of 
particular significance, will find the re- 
quired reference in this book. 


Financial Racketeering And 
How To Stop It 


By William Leavitt Stoddard. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 

N. Y. C., Cloth. 217 pages. $2.50. 
This interesting book lays bare the 
methods used by financial racketeeers to 
swindle the American public out of hun- 
dreds of millions every year. It reveals 
how high pressure ‘‘phoney’’ stock sales- 
men work, how financial 
robbed by mail, and so on. 
The author fully the great 
historic swindles and many lesser fiascoes. 
Mr. Stoddard tells how crooked schemes 
can be recognized, how they can _ be 
stopped before, not after, 

of hard-earned savings. 


innocents are 


describes 


they rob people 
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GMAC NOotTEs 


are a standard medium for short term inv 


estment. Based on 


highly liquid assets, they provide a sound instrument for 
the temporary employment of surplus funds. GMAC obli- 
gations are in country-wide demand for the security port- 
folios of individuals, institutions and thousands of banks. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
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AUGUST 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY 


Congratulations 
Are In Order 


Mr. Sherrill! 

WILLIAM M. SHERRILL, 
manager, First National Co. 
Mo., has been elected 
Advertising Club of St. 


advertising 
of St. Louis, 
treasurer of the 
Louis. 


Mr. Leavell! 

JAMES R. LEAVELL, president of the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago, has been elected a trustee of 
Northwestern University. Mr. Leavell 
recently was elected to the board of the 
International Harvester Co. 


Mr. Ventura! Mr. McElroy! 

HENRY M. VENTURA, formerly with the 
Plaza Branch of the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, is 
now in the new business department of 
the bank, at the head office, with special 
duties in the industrial field. WiLLiam H. 
McE.roy, formerly manager of the 
Brooklyn Heights branch of the U. 8 
National Bank, succeeds Mr. Ventura as 
manager of the Plaza Branch. 


Mr. Thomas! 

Lewis 8. Tuomas, formerly of the 
Chase National Bank of New York City 
and a former examiner in the 
Federal Reserve district, has been elected 
executive vice president of the Windham 
County National Bank at Danielson, 


second 


Conn. 


Mr. Busch! 

Avucust A. Buscn, president of An 
heuser-Busch, Ine., has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Lafayette-South 
Side Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
to succeed Hugo F. Urbauer, who has 
resigned. Mr. Busch is a 
dent of the bank, 
by his father. 


former presi 


which was organized 


Mr. Michelson! Mr. Fifield! 

PETER MICHELSON, advertising manager, 
Bank of America, San 
STEPHEN H. FIFIELD, 
dent, Barnett National Bank, 
ville, Fla., have been appointed directors 
of the Financial 


Franciseo, anid 
assistant vice presi- 


J icKSON- 


Advertisers Association 
to fill vacancies made by the resignation 
of F. R. Kerman formerly vice president, 
Transamerica Corporation, San Francisco, 
and Virgil Allen, Jr., formerly assistant 
vice president, First Bank & Trust Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Mr. Holbrook! 

NortTHrop HOLBROOK, assistant vice 
president of the Irving Trust Co., New 
York City, has been appointed vice presi 
dent. 


Mr. Stark! 

WILLIAM A. SraRK, eounsel of the 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Co. of Cincinnati, 
has been elected vice president and trust 
officer, succeeding his father, Edgar Stark. 
His father 
and serve 


will remain as vice president 


in an advisory capacity. 


Mr. Budd! 

RALPH Bupp, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R., has been made 
a director of The First National Bank, 
Chicago. 
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Mr. Cannon! | 

JosEPH F. CANNON has been elected 
president of the Citizens Bank & Trust 
Co. at Coneord, N. C., sueceeding Charles | 
B. Wagoner, who was made chairman of 
the board. T. N. SpENCER, one of the 
directors, has been elected executive vice 
president of the institution. 


Mr. Thompson! 

PAUL THOMPSON was recently elected 
president of the Corn Exchange Bank & 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Thompson was a director of the bank. 


Mr. Warland! 

Henry G. WARLAND has been named 
assistant vice president of the Bank of | 
Manhattan Trust Co. 





‘ 


Mr. Hynes! 

EUGENE J. HYNES has been elected vice 
president of Chase Harris Forbes Corp, 
New York City. 


Kaufman Resigns Executive 
Committee Chairmanship Of 
Manufacturers Trust 


Louis G. Kaufman, president of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank until it | 
merged with the Manufacturers Trust Co. 
last January, has resigned from the chair- 
manship of the executive committee of 
the latter institution. He 
position as director, however. 


retains his 


Stonier Represents U. S. At 
International Educational 
Conference 


In response to a call issued by Great 
Britain for an international congress on 
commercial education to meet in London 
in July, at which thirty-eight 
ments will be represented, Dr. Harold | 
Stonier, National Educational Director of | 
the American Institute of Banking, a 
section of the American Bankers Associa 
tion, has been designated by President 
Hoover as one of the 12 official delegates 
from the United States. Dr. Stonier has 
been invited by the program committee 
of the congress to deliver an address at 
the opening session, July 27, and will 
speak on ‘‘The Training of Responsible 
Business Executives.’’ 





govern- 


Hughes Wins A. I. B. 


Publication Prize 


John F. Hughes, Editor of Profit and 
Loss, the official publication of the Eliza- 
beth Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, Elizabeth, New Jersey, has 
been awarded a prize as Editor of the 
best A. I. B. publication issued by a 
Chapter having a membership of 300 or 
more. 

Under the word ‘‘Profit’’ in the name | 
there is a subtitle reading ‘‘To Every 
Member’’ and under the word ‘‘Loss’’ 
a subtitle reading ‘‘To Every Non-Mem 
ber’’, 

Mr. Hughes is connected with Graves, 





McCleish & Campbell, specialists in finan 
cial advertising in New York City. 
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From your bank 
to your community 
with profit to both 


HE people of your community want this new Political 
Atlas. Distributed by you, with your message on its cover, 

it will win their good will, first step toward their business. 
From now till November the Presidential Election will hold 
everyone’s interest. This new Rand MCNally Political Atlas, 
bearing directly on the campaigns, will be welcomed by every 
citizen. Timely, valuable, interesting, and educational, it will 
carry your bank’s name and message into homes and offices, 


The Rand M®Nally Political 
Atlas will contain: 


Photographs and detailed biog- 
raphies of major party 
candidates for president and vice- 
president of the United States. 


Concise outlines of major party 
platforms. 


A 2 page, 3-color map showing by 
states the electoral votes cast 
in 1928. 


Portraits of the presidents and 
summaries of their administra- 
tions from Washington to Hoover. 


Previous campaign issues; cab- 
inet members, past and present; 
many other interesting facts every 
votershould have at his command. 


Size, 11 inches x 14 inches, 32 pages 





there to be seen and read dozens 
of times daily. 


The Rand M€Nally Political 
Atlas has the dignity befitting a 
financial institution, and can re- 
flect only favorably on the bank 
whose name it carries. 


Let us send you free a pre-con- 
vention sample of the Atlas, with 
quantity prices for imprinting to 
your needs. Your request will 
be honored by return mail, 
without charge or obligation. 


The Editor, Political Atlas Division 


RAND MSNauuy & GomiPaANy 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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Can You Regain it 





A CONFERENCE ON ADVERTISING 
AND NEW BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


Pusitic CONFIDENCE. 


Changing conditions; how to meet 
them. Dwindling confidence; how 
to restore it. Diminishing returns; 
how to stem them! Four days— 
9:30 A. M. to 10:00 P. M. every 
day—solid sessions crammed with 
fact-finding discussions..... You 
are invited to attend this annual 
conference which will change the 
conception of the uninitiated 
concerning a convention. 


90 informative talks and discus- 






and Minds for Mutual Benefit 


sions by 90 financial advertis- 
ing and merchandising leaders. 
Every bank, trust company and 
investment concern interested in 
meeting the problems of today 
should have one or more repre- 
sentatives at this conference. 


An exhibit of over 200 panels 
will contain the direct mail, news- 
paper, billboard and window ad- 
vertising of the nation’s leading 
financial institutions. 


For hotel reservations and convention details address Preston E. Reed, 
Executive Secretary, Suite 1752—231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


CONGRESS HOTEL - CHICAGO 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


17TH ANNUAL CONVENTION - SEPTEMBER 12. 13+ 14° 15 
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CURRENT BANKING CHANGES 


Including past changes since Feb. Ist, 1932 





State & Town 


Arizona 


Yuma 


Arkansas 


Bearden 


Dover 

Jasper 
Marked Tree 
Osceola 


Russellville 
Siloam Springs 


California 


“) 
Anaheim 
Buena Park 
Cypress 


El Monte 


Delaware 


Laurel 


Florida 


La Belle 
Punta Gorda 


Vero Beach 


Georgia 


Arlington 
Cochran 
McRae 
Pavo 


Illinois 


Brimfield 
Carthage 
Cerro Gordo 


Champaign 
Coffeen 
Danforth 
Danvers 
Dix 
Eddyville 
Golconda 
La Fayette 
Laura 
Mason City 


Mattoon 
Mendota 
diana 
Angola 


Avilla 

Eaton 
Evansville 
Evansville 
Michigantown 
Stilesville 


lowa 


Alvord 


Doon 
Gravity 


Greeley 
Huxley 


Inwood 


Iowa City 
Parkersburg 
Redfield 
Solon 
Worthington 
sas 
Concordia 


Kentucky 


Irvington 
Hardinsburg 
Kevil 

Sebree 
Slaughters 


Louisiana 
Abbeville 


Loreauville 
land 

Detour 

Grantsville 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


94 Reopened banks; 13 National; 


75 State and 6 State bank branches 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


60 New banks; 6 National; 34 State and 15 State bank branches; 5 Private 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


Miners & Merchants Bank (Branch of Bisbee) 
91-156 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 81-553 

(Reopened Apr. 2) 
Bank of Dover 81- 329 (Reopened Feb. 11) 
Newton County Bank 81-371 (Reopened Feb. 11) 
Marked Tree Bank 81-705 
Bank of Luxora (Tellers Window) 


Peoples Exchange owe Be 81-118 (Reopened Mar. 14) 
Bratt State Bank 81-706 


Southern County Bank 90-763 (Reopened April1 8) 

Southern County Bank (Branch of Anaheim) 
90-865 (Reopened April 18) 

Southern County Bank (Branch of Anaheim) 

_ 90-1239 (Reopened April 18) 

Southern County Bank (Branch of Anaheim) 
90-786 (Reopened April 18) 


*Peoples National Bank 62-32 (Reopened June 15) 


Bank of La Belle 63-273 (Reopened June 15) 
Punta Gorda State Bank 63-191 

(Reopened May 23) 
Farmers Bank 63-294 (Reopened Mar. 1) 


Bostwick Banking Co. 64-1133 

Cook Banking Co. 64-1134 

*Parker Banking Co. (Private) 64-1135 
*Pavo Banking Co. (Private) 64-1136 


Exchange State Bank 70-1186 (Reopened Mar. 7) 
Marine Trust Co. 70-1986 (Reopened May 2) 
State Bank of Cerro Gordo 70-918 

(Reopened Mar, 18) 
Commercial Bank 70-197 (Reopened May 14) 
Coffeen National Bank 70-873 (Reopened Mar. 5) 
Farmers State Bank 70-1248 (Reopened Mar. 22) 
First National Bank 70-1249 (Reopened Mar. 18) 
First State Bank 70-1260 (Reopened Mar. 10) 
State Bank of Eddyville 70-1271 (Reopened Feb. 2) 
First National Bank 70-837 (Reopened May 31) 
La Fayette State Bank 70-1400 (Reopened Feb. 23) 
Laura State Bank 70-1409 (Reopened Feb. 3) 
*Central Illinois State Bank 70-672 

(Reopened May 24) 
Central Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 70-210 

(Reopened Mar. 28) 
National Bank of Mendota 70-2139 


*Steuben County State Bank 71-429 

(Reopened June 22) 
*Community State Bank 71-680 (Reopened July 9) 
Muncie Banking Co. (Branch of Muncie, Ind.) 


Franklin Bank & Trust Co. 71-18(Reopened Mar.12) 150 


North Side Bank 71-13 (Reopened May 2) 
Peoples State Bank 71-828 (Reopened Apr. 4) 
Citizens State Bank 71-918 (Reopened Feb. 18) 


Rock Rapids State Bank 72-2146 
(Branch of Rock Rapids) 
Rock Rapids State Bank (Office of Rock Rapids) 
State Savings Bank 
(Gravity Office of Sharpsburg, Ia.) 
Citizens State Bank (Office of Hopkinton) 
Union Story Trust & Savings Bank 
(Office of Ames, Ia.) 
Rock Rapids State Bank 72-2147 
(Branch of Rock Rapids) 
First Capital State Bank 72-121 
Parkersburg State Bank 72-2145 
Valley Savings Bank (Office of Des Moines, Ia.) 
Solon State Bank 72-2144 
*Citizens State Bank (Branch of Hopkinton) 


Fidelity State Bank 83-1447 (Open May 24) 


First State Bank 73-356 (Reopened Apr. 2) 

Hardinsburg Deposit Bank 73-776 

Kevil Bank 73-525 (Reopened Mar. 1) 

First National Bank 73-244 (Reopened Feb. 29) 

Farmers & Merchants Bank 73-602 
(Reopened Apr. 11) 


First National Bank 84-87 (Reopened Mar. 16) 
Bank of Loreauville 84-199 (Reopened April 18) 


The Detour Bank 65-260 (Reopened April 16) 
*First State Bank 65-137 (Reopened July 5) 
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CaPITAL Pewee PRESIDENT 
$ 40,000 $ 6,230 Garland Anthony 
15,000 26,000 L. J. Lemley 
20,000 4,000 W. W. Moore 
25,000 2,500 W. B. Chapman 
100, DUT. cickineaulienbetddeeddnaatabdewdeces 
25,000 2,500 J. E. Bratt 
po Se J. W. Phelps 
100,000 100,000 J. R. Elliott 
Surplus 
""75,000 |" ° 24,780/W. L. Koon °° 
75,000 104,740 W. F. Graves 
pores Orem ee W. E. Bostwick, Jr., Owner 
20,000 1,850 E. Cook, Owner 
EE Yo acecarbaecars V. S. Parker 
RIS cc ckb cures tsaudeeunncasueeeubkaddnae 
CEPT H. A. Blundy 
50,000 11,190 B. M. Cavanagh 
60,000 24,760 J. W. Vent 
50,000 11,370 Geo. W. Busey 
WT bisénenkadeleeetseeuraadedecaneaucess 
30,000 21,050 F. “3 Wolgast 
25,000 7,080 H. D. Stephenson 
5,000 4,550/A. L. Smith 
25,000 |)...” A hie Sadedek 
re J. A. Elliott 
50,000 10,290 J. H. Dearborn 
100,000 Sur. 50,000, J. F. Brewster 
50,000 15,000 D. L. Barnett 
50,000 .......... Maurice McClew 
aan? ee ss a0. “W. Storer, Pres. & Cash. 
150,000 2,450 John Gordner 
100,000 25,000 Lee Nagel 
25,000 5,000 R. E. Cox 
oe 25,000," 5,000|J. ¥. Netolicky = 
vidwensdeseenaceauunue Geo. Feltes, Manager 
40,000 8,000 O. G. French 
Surplus 
sae | seneemhen pbs inopataceennascesashes 
WR vokscss cccalsereveddacenbanesecdauesaud 
EERIE NOE ES Re ee 
20,000 5,000 W. H. Ogden 
javevideceulecadccace was J. N. Green 
eee Alfred Grainger 
25,000 5,300 C. C. Egler 
25,000 ae abeeens 


CasHIER 


G. G. Gatling * 


G. B. Tuck 

S. L. Nance 

L. C. Stephens 

Miss Margot McDearman in 
charge 


W. R. De tak 
Ralph Sedgwick 


Carl Clements 
J. E. Cook 

N. C. Parker 
A. D. Greene 


C. F. Duggan 
F. D. Thomas 
L. Chapman 


John C. Somers 

ee yt Ot 
L. S. Stuckey 

J. O. Purcell 





Bsastgncasacsensacenstyncs 
F. W. Buehrig 


W. C. Shy 
C. W. Jacob 
F. G. Gilbert 


Everett Wright, Asst. Cash. 
J. E. Bennett, in charge 


John Smid, Manager 


Frank Williams 

O. A. Bailey 

J. H. Hanes, Manager 
O. E. Marketan 


Emile Gussey 


E, L. Erb 


(Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


Maryland 
Hancock 
Marion Station 


Massachusetts 
Gloucester 


Michigan 
Bay City 
Bay City 
Big Rapids 
Boyne City 


Bridgewater 


Caledonia 
Caro 
Coloma 
Fenton 
Lawton 


Petoskey 
Romulus 
Roscommon 


Minnesota 
Atwater 
Clara City 
Fairfax 
Stewartville 


Mississippi 
Baldwyn 
Batesville 
Canton 
Crystal Springs 
Drew 


Indianola 
Seminary 
Pope 


Richton 


Silver Creek 
Sunflower 
Yazoo City 
Missouri 
Cardwell 
Clinton 
Concordia 
Liberty 


Sedalia 
Nebraska 
Beaver City 
Bristow 
Deshler 
Elba 
Tryon 
New Hampshire 
Charlestown 


New Jersey 
Long Branch 
Ocean City 

New York 
Hilton 
Medina 

North Carolina 
Blowing Rock 
Colerain 
Creedmore 


Fayetteville 


Greensboro 


Littleton 

Maxton 

Siler City 

Stantonsburg 

Yanceyville 
North Dakota 

Regent 

Scranton 
Ohio 

Kalida 


Leesburg 
Mansfield 


Mansfield 
Westerville 
Youngstown 


Oklahoma 
Arcadia 
Davidson 


Oregon 
Gold Beach 


Pennsylvania 
Curwensville 


Mt. Union 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


(Continued from preceding page) 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


Hancock Bank 65-118 (Reopened Feb. 16) 
*Farmers Bank of Somerset Co. 65-179 
(Reopened June 10) 


Gloucester National Bank 53-252 
(Reopened Mar. 23) 


Bay Trust Co. 74-1172 
*National Bank of Bay City 74-32 
*Citizens State Bank 74-283 (Reopened July 11) 
*Charlevoix County Bank (Branch of Charlevoix) 
74-1173 
Bridgewater Savings Bank 74-1053 
(Reopened Mar. 10) 
State Bank of Caledonia (Reopened May 25) 
*State Savings Bank 74-340 (Reopened July 2) 
*State Bank of Coloma 74-602 (Reopened June 18) 
State Savings Bank 74-335 (Reopened June 6) 
*Juan McKeyes & Co., Bkrs. (Private) 74-706 
(Reopened in June 1932) 
First State Bank 74-278 (Reopened April 21) 
Romulus State Bank 74-817 (Reopened Mar. 5) 
*Roscommon State Bank 74-818 
(Reopened June 18) 


Atwater State Bank 75-1605 

Clara City State Bank 75-484 (Reopened Apr. 11) 
*Citizens State Bank 75-400 (Reopened June 25) 
Stewartville National Bank 75-1606 


*Bank of Baldwyn 85-240 (Reopened June 11) 
Bank of Batesville 85-271 (Reopened Mar. 12) 
Canton Exchange Bank 85-124 (Reopened Mar. 28) 
Truckers Exchange Bank 85-562 Open May 21. 
Merchants & Planters Bank 85-298 
(Reopened eb. 27) 
*Peoples Bank 85-223 
*Bank of Seminary 85-390 (Reopened June 7) 
Bank of Pope 85-374 (Branch of Batesville) 
(Reopened Mar. 12) 
Richton Bank & Trust Co. 85-381 
(Reopened June 4) 
Silver Creek State Bank 85-474 (Reopened Feb. 27) 
Citizens Bank 85-522 (Reopened Mar. 15) 
Bank of Yazoo City 85-79 (Reopened May 10) 





Cardwell Bank 80-913 (Reopened Feb. 23) 
Union State Bank 80-1782 
*Concordia Bank 80-1784 
*Citizens Bank 80-249 (Reopened June 23) 


Sedalia Bank & Trust Co. 80-1783 Open June 6 


First State Bank 76-265 (Reopened May 10) 
*Nebraska State Bank 76-1291 (Reopened June 18) 
*Nebraska Security Bank 76-706 (Open July 1) 
Elba State Bank 76-571 (Reopened April 19) 
Tryon State Bank 76-892 (Reopened May 31) 


Connecticut River National Bank 54-142 
(Reopened April 11) 

New Jersey Trust Co. 55-226 (Reopened Apr. 4) 

First National Bank 55-359 (Reopened Mar. 23) 


*State Bank of Hilton 50-758 (Reopened June 18) 
Medina Trust Co. 50-412 


Bank of Blowing Rock 66-315 (Reopened Feb. 23) 
Bank of Colerain 66-331 (Reopened Feb. 24) 
Durham Loan & Trust Co. 66-873 

(Branch of Durham, N. C.) 

Caledonian Savings & Trust Co. 66-833 
(Reopened Mar. 7) 

*United Bank & Trust Co. 66-54 (With branches 
at Burlington, Reidsville and Sanford) 
(Reopened July 1) 

Bank of Littleton 66-244 (Reopened May 2) 

The State Bank (Branch of Laurinburg) 

Chatham Bank 66-266 (Reopened April 11) 

Planters Bank 66-443 (Reopened Feb. 13) 

Bank of Yanceyville 66-476 (Reopened May 12) 


First State Bank 77-362 (Reopened Feb. 16) 
Bank of Scranton 77-428 (Reopened April 25) 


Union Bank Company 56-811 
(Branch of Columbus Grove) 
Citizens Bank & Savings Co. 56-1374 
*Farmers Savings & Trust Co. 56-152 
(Reopened June 15) 
Richland Trust Co. 56-151 (Reopened Feb. 15) 
Citizens Bank 56-1373 
Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 56-47 
(Reopened May 14) 


Bank of Commerce 86-1010 (Reopened Mar. 14) 
First State Bank 86-727 (Reopened May 14) 


Curry County Bank 96-177 (Reopened Feb. 27) 


Curwensville National Bank 60-1124 
(Reopened Mar. 1) 
Central National Rank 60-818 (Reopened June 1) 


CAPITAL 


100,000 


200,000 


400,000 .. 


50,000 


25,000 
50,000 


25,000 
50,000 


12,000 ... 


10,000 
15,000 
200,000 


100,000 ..... 


30,000 ... 


15,000 
25,000 
10,000 


50,000 . 


100,000 


25,000 


100,000 
60,000 


SURPLUS & 


> = — 
SSIDEN 
ProrFits PRESIDENT 


50,000 J. E. Davidson 
M. W. Carroll 
Jos. Barton 


230 J. R. Smith 


W. H. Andrews 
G. W. Cook 


27,000 L. H. Sergent 


. Orlando Barnes 


5,000 H. H. Jensen 
5,000 P. J. Thien 
Reuben Sell 
ee C. E. Fawcett 
Surplus 


10,000 Allen Cox 





5,570 Emory Hurt 
5,000 G. A. Stevers 
25,000 Wm. F. Norton 
Surplus 
..... John McGrath 





Eee 
J. E. Olson 

5,000 Ernst Pohlmann 
eee ene ae Bertel Leth 

L. A. Worden 


15,000 F. W. Hamlin 
... J. W. Flock 


... M. C. Burritt 
125,000 C. A. Ingersoll 


8,910 S. W. Hill 
7,250 F. N. May 


5.000 D. O. Kibler 
30,000 H. 8. Black 
Surplus 
83,000 C. H. Hughes 
5,000 Frank Bookman 


2,350 J. A. Lynn 
107,660 J. H. McClure 


22,800 Anthony Hile 


21,200 J. F. Adams 
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TITLE 


CASHIER 


E. A. Robinson 
C. L. Curtis 


W. N. Wrape, Sec. Treas. 
A. J. Helmreich, Asst. Cash 
W. F. Henry 

Geo. C. Beeman, in charge 


C. H. De Wale 


A. O. Stromseth 
H. G. Rostomily 
A. Quast 

Homer Wooldridge 


A. L. Coggins 


O. F. Garrett 
W. J. Barron 


I. E. Stokely 
P. C. Williams 


H. C. McDowell 
J. D. Freund 
W. C. Crawford 


Wm. Courtney Cash-Treas. 


A. T. Nickerson 
L. Gibson 

A. C. Thornburg 
J. 8. Sumovich 


A. C. Hill, Jr. 


F. H. Perry 


J. N. Barbour, Secretary 


F. E. Van Vechten 
R. F. Feller, Treasurer 


Hugh Alexander 


H. F. Bonney 





H. C. Bowers 
R. J. List 


T. G. Goldsberry 
P. M. Eliot, 

Acting Sec.-Treas. 
C. F. Fighter 
Wilbur Jaycox 


R. M. Hughes 
C. G. Hudson 


G. L. Benner 


T. P. Darby 


(Continued on next page) 
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State & Town 


South Carolina 
Abbeville 
Allendale 
Barnwell 


Batesburg 
Blackville 
Clemson College 
Darlington 
Ellenton 

Estill 

Greer 

Hickory Grove 
Lake City 
Marion 
Moncks Corner 


Salley 

St. George 

Wagener 
Tennessee 

Martin 
Utah 

Cedar City 


exas 
Fredericksburg 
Tynan 
Odessa 
Stockdale 
Virginia 
Luray 
Washington 
Tacoma 
West Virginia 
Buckhannon 
Littleton 
Parkersburg 
Ripley 
Wisconsin 
Eleva 


Livingston 
Mosinee 
Princeton 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 





NaME OF BANK aND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPpimraL Pacewe PRESIDENT 
Bank of Abbeville 67-662 Open May 16 $ 10,000 $ 2,500 J. M. Mars 
*Allendale Cash Depository 67-665 (Opened July 6) 2,500}..........|/J. M. Thomas 
Bank of Barnwell 67-225 e _ BES ¢. G. Fuller 
Capital & 
Surplus 
Batesburg Cash Depository 2,500)..........|S. 8. Newell 
Bank of Blackville 67-229 10,000 3,500'C. G. Fuller 
Fort Hill Depository 67-660 Open May 24 , i eee .|S. W. Evans 
Citizens Bank 67-661 20,000 5,000/H. H. Hill 
Ellenton Cash Depository Open April 15 SS ke cnduwed H. M. Cassels 
*Estill Exchange Depository (Opened June 27) 2,500 M. T. Laffitte 
Planters Savings Bank 67-197 (Reopened Mar. 14) |... 2. cee leccc ccc cec|cccccccccecccccececees 
Det OF Reneneey Greve GF-Grw Cees BOO BP boot ccc scalecccccccvclasecoecacacceacecacacs 
Lake City Depository, Inc. 67-548 Open April 14 Di wisseseees W. A. McClam 
The Citizens Bank 67-137 50,000|..........\J. L. Wheeler 
Connor & Wiggins Depository, Inc. 2,500|..........|8. R. Connor 
Open April 18, 1932 
Salley Cash Depository 67-663 Open April 16 0 C. W. Jones 
St. George Depository Open May 11 ‘ 2,500|..........|A. F. Henderson 
Iodine State Bank 67-659 10,000 2,500 A. L. Corbett 
Martin Bank 87-162 (Reopened April 15) Eee G. E. Bowden 
*Bank of Southern Utah 97-59 (Reopened May 4) nas ndccdaade Lehi W. Jones 
Fredericksburg National Bank 88-2163 50,000 10,000| Joe Stein 
Bank of Tynan 88-1982 (Reopened Feb. 15) 15,000 6,660 J. E. Montgomery 
First National Bank 88-2161 25,000 5,000 T. G. Hendrick 
Security State Bank 88-2162 20,000; ...........|J. H. Bain 
First National Bank 68-238 (Reopened Feb. 25) 50,000 25,000/E. M. Hershberger 
Central Bank 34-55 (Reopened Mar. 28) Bn rcécccké dddaldemseensdiawadasecons 
Buckhannon Bank 69-138 (Reopened April 29) fo. ccc cn lec eer cccccleccccccccccccccccccees 
Bank of Littleton 60-218 (Reopened May 25) fn cece elec cece foc cscccecccecccccceces 
*Peoples National Bank 69-58 340,000 170,000 H. J. Lockhart 
First National Bank 69-228 (Reopened April 18) Pe éetawotad G. B. Crow 
oe Se ee ee i, eds bei ek oe oe oe ea eaaminaeannes 
(Receiving & Disbursing Station of Whitehall, Wis.) 
Livingston State Bank 79-587 (Reopened Mar. 21) » SRE T. O. Gundlack 
State Bank of Mosinee 79-614 (Reopened Mar. 21) 25,000 12,500 M. H. Altenburg 
Princeton State Bank 79-336 (Reopened Mar. 15) 48,000 12,020 Chas. Dahike 


(Continued from preceding page) 


SURPLUS «& 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


CasHIER 


T. A. Sherard 
Paul J. Fulmer, Treas. 
P. A. Price 


L. D. Cullum, Jr. 
P. A. Price 

F. C. Anderson 
H. M. Hill 

W. B. Cassels 
Chas. A. Laffitte 


J. R. Matthews 
J. R. Clemmons 
Margaret Wiggins, Treas. 


L. A. MeMillan 


P. B. Kiser, 
H. E. Holley ~* 


M. E. Robertson 
P. E. Anderson 


W. J. Schroeder 

E. C. Steinmeyer 
Wickliffe Skinner 

Cecil Bird, Asst. Cashier 


W. E. Frank 


J. G. Williams 
Geo. E. Straley 


M. H. Haberman 
L. C. Follett 
H. J. Maxell 








Can YOU Pass This Test? 





1. List : 


219 new and reopened banks 
since January 1932. 
341 mergers since January 1932. 


623 closed banks since January 
1932. 


3. Since a six months old directory 
should have a bank marked 
“closed” on every second page, 
a merger on every third page 
and a new or reopened bank on 
every sixth page—how much will 
it cost you in executive time and 


postage to use your old copy? 


® ~ . 
y 4 Specify: 4 
2754 changes in personnel. a 
3918 changes in structure. 
133294 changes in statements. 


From the answer to No. 3, find 
how long it would take to pay 
for a new copy? 


To pass this test, have a July Blue 
Book at your elbow. To bring that 
about simply sign, clip and mail the 
form below—AT ONCE. 


iii 


\ 1 

- RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY ; 

; 9236S. Clark St., Chicago i 

; Send us a copy of the July 1932 BANKERS DIRECTORY to replace our ; 

1 now obsolete edition. We will pay the $15 on receipt of your invoice, | 

; about September 15. , 

! i 

SO rere re i 

1 1 

; NO vs ee Aeee eee edetas . Title : 

i 1 

' ss whe din hh Wiehe Weal. Rata ae a ke ad en ' 

; Address ........ ‘ acisa : 
Ll 
AE | ee RS EST HA ARR SR RI 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


10 Purchases; 34 Title Changes; 40 Consolidations; 51 Taken Over; 42 Mergers 
13 Successions; 17 Reorganizations; 13 Absorptions; 1 Moved; 1 Conversion 


PRESENT NAME AND SuRPLUs & 


State & Town easing + aed cay ForMER NAME How CHANGED CaPITAL Pacers PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Arkansas 
Rison The Bank of Rison 81-428 —— of a 32) Purchased $ 25,000 $ 2,500 1. E. Moore F. T. Hunter 
(Closed 1/11/< 
Searcy Security Bank 81-153 Peo _ —_ ie Purchased assets 50,000 5,000S. W. Sanford F. B. Welch 
(Closed 9/29/31) 
Springdele *First National Bank 81-189 Farmers & Merchants Bank Consolidation 60,000 60,000 A. T. Lewis J. L. Stafford 
and First National Bank May 31 
Tillar Citizens Bank 81-446 Citizens Bank & Trust Co. _ Title 25,000 17,110 R. H. Wolfe J. H. Kimbro 
California 
Alhambra Bank of America National |First National Bank and its|Taken over =f... cc cele ccc cc ccclevecccccccccccceclesccccccccccecece 
Trust & Savings Assn., Valley Garfield Office May 16 and 
Alhambra Branch 90-1052 merged 
El Segundo Security Bank of El Segundo El Segundo State Bank Ti one SI sis cdcasces S. F. Shumaker F. B. Neeland 
90-719 eb. 17 
Garden Grove First National Bank 90-599 (Citizens Bank with First Consolidation 50,000 27,900 F. A. Monroe A. J. Woodworth 
National Bank Eff. Jan. 20 
Huntington Park Pine Temes Eek COs. of ie RO ET COLES Nice cicteccldlovecdcewecheeedeccaaceadececlesececicbegacnane 
California (Branch of Los (Branch of Los Angeles) 
Angeles) 
Long Beach Piret dedisteiel T.can ‘Co; of \Los Amesies Mavis Piet Co.iTitle ace ct ewccaleccdcsencsfrtccodeccdccccsecievevocecacecedes 
California (Branch of Los’ (Branch of Los Angeles) 
Angeles) 
Los Angeles Bank of America National West Side State Bank RN NE ED oo. so ckiwaleneie peas belebobsinadiuddecees Herman Griffin 
Trust & Savings Assn., operated as a Manager 
Washington-Vineyard branch 
Branch 90-1005 
Los Angeles a Loan Co. of Los Angeles Morris Plan Co. Title 250,000 71,470W. H. Workman’ 4G. G. Lamoreaux 
alifornia 
Oroville First National Bank 90-302 Bank of Oroville (Savings)|Consolidation =| ...........|-cccccccccclcccccccccccccccceseecseccscceccees 
and First National Bank Eff. Feb. 11 
San Francisco *Anglo California National Anglo & London Paris Na- Consolidation 10,400,000 5,646,420 Herbert Fleish- F. L. Moss 
Bank of San Francisco tional Bank and Anglo Eff. June 30 hacker 
11-17 California Tr. Co, 
San Francisco *Pacific National Bank of City National Bank NIN s 5.0. 5sindsn. b's] sas econ cueieenhaseds csdbeaediun se MkeeeNenueueS 
San Francisco 11-39 and operated 
as O'Farrell St 
Office 
Colorado 
Sterling Security State Bank 82-450 State Bank of Sterling — et 50,000 20,530 R. A. Towne G. C. Lutin 
March 2 
Connecticut - 
Middletown Middletown National Bank Middletown National Bank & Title changed 369,300 123,870 A. W. Holmes L. B. Markham 
51-162 Trust Co. Mar. 28 
New Haven First National Bank & Trust|East Haven Bank & Trust|Deposit liability) ...........)....ccccccclecccccccccccccccs|sevcccccccccccece 
Co. 51-9 Co., East Haven assumed Mar. 1 
New Haven *First National Bank & Merchants National Bank Assets purchased 1,260,000 1,472,660T. M. Steele W. M. Crawford 
Trust Co. 51-9 and liabilities 
assumed 
June 25 
Florida 
Clearwater *First National Bank 63-466 Peoples Bank with First Merger 200,000 54,170 Wm. F. Rehbaum R. G. Chalfant 
National Bank Eff. June 6 
fort Pierce Fort Pierce Bank 63-120 Fort Pierce Bank & TrustCo.Title «| ik. eee elec ee eee ees C. H. Fay F. F. Ratliff 
Gainesville Phifer State Bank 63-48 EE EEO D Do iciesccertuncncdssceuloessceewedeteede sib ecesurerneneeees 
2/6/32) since July 1, 
1929,taken over 
Jacksonville Florida Southside Bank Florida Southside Bank, I hc iecuc cue clsedb cee adupecdoksSaueeesWees} keen eteune news 
63-447 South Jacksonville ville now part of 
Jacksonville 
Williston Perkins State Bank 63-278 Bank of Archer, Archer, Fla. Moved and eer es R. P. Perkins V. S. Perkins 
i title 
Winter Haven Exchange National Bank ~ National Bank in Winter Title. Kpril 11 200,000 75,090 J. A. Griffin L. B. Anderson 
63-211 aven 
Hawaii 
Honolulu _ ‘(Bishop Trust Co., Ltd. ae Fas TOE OT ONE ook nv c's beeen noha CR eda ee bk nc ceeedsledausenesswiasecs 
Ltd. 14, and being 
liquidated 
Idaho 
Potlatch Potlatch State Bank 92-196 “~ River State Bank, Elk — taken 50,000 80,000 John Kendell G. P. Anderson 
River 
Sandpoint Bonner County National Bk. First National Bank with Consolidation 50,000 32,770 H. C. Culver W. W. Von Canon 
92-58 Bonner County National Apr. 25 
Bank 
Illinois 
Bushnell Farmers & Merchants State Bank of Bushnell Deposit liability 50,000 65,000 B. H. Alexander LL. E. Brewbaker 
Bank 70-553 taken over 
Mar. 19 
Byron *Rock River Community Byron State Bank (Closed Takingoverassets 50,000 10,000 J. W. Rodgers J. A. Kadel 
Bank 70-890 12-15-31) of old bank 
Chicago Pullman Trust & Savings The Pullman Trust & Sav./Taken over by 300,000 150,000 Bartholomew A. E. Price 
Bank (new) 2-104 Bank new institution O'Toole 
Apr. 30 
Libertyville First Lake County National First National Bank and Lake Merger May 26 100,000 46,170 F. J. Wright W. C. Hubbell 
Bank 70-687 County National Bank 
Mounds First State Bank 70-1474 First — Bank and First Merger Feb. 10 DR <cinuvewes O. T. Hudson H. C. Moore 
State Bank 
Robinson Second National Bk. 70-456 |Farmers & Producers Bank, Merger Mar. 19 150,000 37,500 J. T. Smith A. H. Lodge 
First National Bank and Surplus 
Robinson State Bank 
Rockford Third National Bank 70-40 Commercial National Bank Merger Mar. 5 500,000 459,000 G. C. Spafford E. E, Thayer 
and Third National Bank 
St. Peter First State Bank 70-1110 Farmers & Merchants State Merger Mar. 25 25,000 10,000 August Borchelt O. J. Gluesenkamp 
Bank and First National 
Woodstock American National Bank Ree TO I, | Nivincuvesacletecaccopalidest bles Constesabeceteteassanes ° 
70-437 Woodstock National Bank Eff. April 25 
Indiana 
Indianapolis Fletcher Trust Co. 20-10 Citizens State Bank ce, | res Reger rn Pree rere re orem mor reer Pree eres 
operated as | 
West Michigan 
Branch 
Montezuma First State Bank 71-526 First National Bank and State Merger 25,000 7,020 J. E. Hancock Lora Reeder 
Bank of Montezuma Eff. Mar. 1 
Iowa 
Davenport *Davenport Bank & Trust American Savings Bank & Reorganization 600,000 300,000 E. P. Adler H. Staak 
Co. 72-2 Trust Co. (Closed 1931) Eff. July 5 | 
(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


State & Town 


Iowa — 
Denison 


Gilbert 


Newton 
Red Oak 


Washington 


Wayland 


Wilton Junction 
Winterset 


Kansas 
Alma 
Ashland 


Atchison 
Hill City 


Independence 


Independence 
Lyons 
Morrill 


* Sharon Springs 


Kentucky 
Elizabethtown 


Greenville 
Harrodsburg 
Lebanon 
Millersburg 
Russell 


Louisiana 
Abbeville 


Arnaudville 


Breaux Bridge 
Cheneyville 
Crowley 


Maurice 


Opelousas 
Maryland 
Upper Marlboro 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Cohasset 


Michigan 
Bessemer 


Dundee 
Pontiac 
Minnesota 
Albert Lea 
Hallock 
Russell 
Staples 


Wanda 
Winnebago 


Winsted 


(Continued from preceding page) 


PRESENT NAME AND 


TRaNsir NUMBER FoRMER NAME 


How CHANGED 


Commercial State Bank 
—1983 
*Union Story Trust & Sav- Gilbert Savings Bank, 
ings Bank (Office of Ames) Gilbert, Ia. 


Commercial Bank Succeeded Mar.30 

Absorbed and 
operated as 

‘Office June 29 


Newton National Bank First acne! Bank (clogged Reorganization 


72-209 10/6/31 Mar. 31 
Red Oak National Bank Coburg nocons Bank, Absorbed 
72-200 oburg, Ia May 28 


Washington State Bank 


Commercial Savings Bank 
(new) 72-221 


(Closed 10/5/31) 


Assets and liabili- 
ties taken over 
and reorganized 

Reorganization 
May 12 

Absorbed Mar. 5 

Madison County State Bank Merger 
and Winterset Savings Bk. Eff. June 15 


Wayland State Bank 
72-1642 

Wilton Savings Bank 72-571 Farmers Savings Bank 

*Madison County Savings 
Bank 72315 


Wayland Savings Bank 


First National Bank in Alma Alma National Bank, Bank Deposit liabilities 
(new) 83-1446 of Alma and Farmers Na- assumed Mar.7 
; _ tional Bank 
Stockgrowers National Bank Sitka State Bank, Sitka Taken over 
83-406 Mar. 22 
American Savings State Bk. American State Bank and Liabilities 
83-13 Atchison Savings Bank assumed 
April 23 
AmericanState Bank,Graham Consolidation 
Co.State Bankand Penokee’ Eff. June 23 
State Bank, Penokee, Kan. 
we fe National Bank Security National Bank 


*Consolidated State Bank 
83-386 


Liabilities as- 
sumed and liq- 
uidating bank 
Rep. Apr. 6 

First National Bank in Inde- Citizens-First National Bank Title 
pendence 83-50 Rep. May 5 

Lyons Exchange Bank Peoples State Bank with Merger Apr. 2 
83-246 Lyons Exchange Bank 

Morrill State Bank Farmers Bank of Morrill Liabilities 
assumed June 4 

*Peoples State Bank 83-1239 Weskan State Bank, Weskan Changed title and 


location July 5 


First-Hardin National Bank Union National Bank Purchased 
73-215 Feb. 24 

First National Bank Posmepe State) Beak with First — Se 
73-232 National B 

x County National Bk. First-Mercer ‘National Bank piatenion May 9 

3-165 

Marion National Bank Rolling Fork Bank, Taken over ‘ 
73-171 Bradfordsville, Ky May 21 

Farmers-Exchange Bank Exchange Bank and Farmers Consolidation 
73-336 Bank ar. 14 

First and Peoples Bank First National Bank and Succeeds 
73-588 Peoples Bank Feb. 27 


Bank of Abbeville & Trust Bank of Abbeville - (closed Succeeded 


Co. 84-86 Open Mar. 16 Feb. 3) Mar. 16 
Parish Trust & Savings Bk. Parish Bank & Trust Co. Reorganized 
(Branch of Opelousas) (Closed 1/22/32) Mar. 1 
84-143 
Farmers & Merchants Bank Breaux Bridge Bank & Trust Reorganization 
84-153 Co. (closed 1/29/32) Mar. 6 


Commercial Bank & Trust Planters Bank (closed 1/9/32) Reorganization 
Co. (Branch of Alexandria) 


CaPITAL 


$ 50,000 


100,000 
100,000 
50,000 
25,000 
30,000 
75,000 


50,000 


SurRpPLus « 


Puosrre PRESIDENT 


$ 10,000J. W. Miller, Jr. 


30,000 H. C. McCardell 
80,000 Wm. Cochrane 
50,000G. N. Barclay 


5,000 E. C. Allen 


20,000G. J. Nicolaus 
41,930\Nels Bertholf 


10,0000. J. Hess 
Surplus 


CasHIER 


‘J. J. Miller 


O. L. Karsten 
F. E. Crandall 
L. A. Holland 


C. L. Graber 


W. Lang 
L. L. Biomgren 


A. E. Stuewe 


35,000 W. T. Fox 


10,000 L. Messick 


F. M. Allison 


J.C. Herman 


300,000 
40,000 
20,000 
20,000 


5,000 Norman Saylor 
2,500 R. F. Brock 


J. H. McElros 
H. C. Doddridge 
Wm. Whistler 
F. J. Dechant 


20,000 W. E. Allen 
Surplus 


— yA lrcames & Trust Bank of Commerce Title Feb. 1 
0. 84-52 
Bank of Abbeville & Trust Bank of Maurice (closed Reorganization 

bow —_ of Abbeville) 2/3/32) Mar. 16 
Parish Trust & Savings Bk. Parish Bank & Trust Co. Reorganized 

84-65 (Closed 1/22/32) Mar. 1 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank Marlboro Bank of Southern Succeeds 

65-275 Maryland Tr. Co. (Branch 

of Seat Pleasant) 

First National Bank of Atlantic National Bank of Deposit liabilities ......... 


Boston 5-39 Boston assumed and 
assets as 
security for this 
guaranty taken 
over May 4 

Taken over and 
operated as a 
branch May 17 


Rockland Trust Co., Branch Cohasset National Bank 
of Rockland, Mass. 53-653 


Bessemer National Bank 


First National Bank (closed Assets taken over 
74-578 


1/18/32) by new bank 
which opened 
Mar. 29 


Monroe County Bank Dundee State Savings Bank Merger 


74-445 with Monroe County Bank Eff. Apr. 4 
First National Bank at Pon- First National Bank & Trust Succeeds 
tiac 74-109 Co. ge issued 


Feb. 29 


Freeborn County National 
Bank & Trust Co. 75-105 


State Bank of Hallock 


North Side State Bank with Consolidation 
Freeborn County National Apr. 30 
Bank & Trust Co. 

First — Bank, Humboldt, Moved and 


Min changed title 
New Farmers & Merchants Fumes & Merchants State Title 
State Bank 75-924 Bank Rep. Mar. 19 


First National Bank 75-172 City National Bank 
Wanda State Bank 75-979 State Bank of Wanda Title June 1 
Blue Earth Valley National First National Bank Taken over 

Bank 75-1092 Apr. 27 


= 


Merger 


Citizens State Bank 75-1604 State Bank of Lester Prairie, Taken over Apr. 2 
Lester Prairie 
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12,700J. F. McDaniel 
Surplus 
58,860 Jacob Fisher 


76,560 F. W. Kerksieck 


C. D. Linley 
T. R. Richards 


E. L. Terrier 


B. D. Champagne, 
Manager 


Lee A. Plauche 

C. P. Derveloy, 
Mgr. 

Lance McBride 

J. A. Villian, Mgr. 


L. M. Lafleur 


Wm. H. Brooke 


50,000 


40,000 
500,000 


100,000 


20,000 
30,000 
25,000 


15,000 
25,000 


15,000 


25,000 J. J. Frick 


25,000.C. B. Hiser 
251,310J. E. Horak 


25,850 W. L. Palmer 


6,521 Edward Florance 
9,700 W. C. Palmer 


15,000 Isaac Hazlett 
3,000 Christ Leuther 
10,060 H. S. Muir 
Incl 
Reserves 
3,750J. J. Sterner 


W. C. Drevdall 


L. G. Williams 
A. W. Ladd 


L. H. Peterson 


B. G. Florance 
E. F. Oberg 
K. T. Barrett 


Paul Doepke 
E. F. Arndt 


Alfons Fasching 


(Continued on next Page) 
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State & Town 


Missouri ‘ 
Appleton City 


Blue Springs 
Chillicothe 
Cross Timbers 
Cross Timbers 


Drexel 


St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Slater 
Trenton 


Nebraska 


Alliance 
Exeter 
Hastings 
Loup City 
Omaha 


Nevada 
Carson City 


New Jersey 
Bergenfield 


Merchantville 


New Mexico 
Clayton 


New York 
Mt. Morris 


New York City 
New York City 


New York City 


Nyack 
Rensselaer 


White Plains 


North Carolina 
Burlington 


Lexington 
Monroe 


Raleigh 


Rocky Mount 


Salisbury 


Tarboro 


Washington 


Wilmington 


North Dakota 
Fingal 


Fredonia 
Michigan 


Page 


Reynolds 


Valley City 


506 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


Citizens Bank 80-506 


*Blue Springs State Bank 
80-681 

Citizens National Bank 
80-139 

Farmers Bank 80-1665 


Farmers Bank 80-1665 


Inter-State Bank 80-707 


Drovers & Merchants Bank 
36-55 

*Jefferson Bank & Trust Co 
4-56 

State Bank of Slater 80-240 


Trenton Trust Co. 80-161 


Nebraska National Bank 
(new) 76-87 

Wallace National Bank 
76-280 

Mortgage Investment Co. 


*First National Bank in Loup 
City 76-226 

Douglas County Bank 
(Benson Station) 27-70 


Carson Valley Bank 94-33 


*Bergenfield National Bank 
& Trust Co. 55-494 

*Merchantville National Bk. 
& Trust Co. 55-415 


Farmers & Stockmens Bank 
95-171 


Genesee River National Bank 
50-531 

*Colonial Trust Co. 1-779 

Harriman National Bank & 
Trust Co. 1-126 


Savings and Loan Bank of 
the State of New York 
Nyack National Bank & 

Trust Co. 50-457 
Rensselaer County Bank & 

Trust Co. 50-837 
Peoples National 

Trust Co. 50-237 


Bank & 


National Bank of Burlington 
66-136 


Commercial Bank of 
Lexington 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Monroe Unit of 
Greensboro) 66-156 


North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Raleigh Unit of 
Greensboro) 66-25 


*North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. 66-86 


North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Salisbury Unit 
of Greensboro) 66-854 


North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Tarboro Unit of 
Greensboro) 66-150 


*Citizens Industrial Bank 
66-120 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Wilmington 
Unit of Greensboro) 66-2 


Fingal State Bank 77-211 
First State Bank 77-587 


Lamb’s Bank of Michigan 
City 77-248 
*First State Bank 77-231 


State Bank of Reynolds 
77-264 

First National Bank 
Valley City 77-39 


of 


(Continued from preceding page) 


ForMER NAME How CHANGED 


Farmers Bank, Rockville,Mo. Merger 

with Citizens Bank Eff. Apr. 23 
Bank of Blue Springs and Merger 

Citizens State Bank Eff. June 25 
Citizens Bank, Avalon Taken over Apr. 2 


Bank of Preston, Preston, Consolidation 
with Farmers Bank Feb. 25 
Bank of Cross Timbers Taken over 
Feb. 26 
First State Bank, Merwin, Reopened and 
(closed 4/11/32) taken over 
May 6 
Bank of Wallace, Wallace Taken over Apr. 2 


Jefferson Bank Succeeds 
Bank of Slater 
(Closed 10/26/31) 
Bank of Brimson, Brimson, 
Mo. 


Reorganized 


Merger May 21 


First National Bank Took over part of 
(closed 10/31/31) assets June 11 
Exeter National Bank with Merger 
Wallace National Bank Rep. May 6 
First Trust Co. Succeeded 
Rep. May 23 
First National Bank (in liqui- Succeeded by new 
dation June 28) bank June 28 
Farmers & Merchants Bank Reorganized 
(closed 8/10/31) under new title 
Apr. 30 
Taken over 
Mar. 12 


Capital City Bank 


State Bank Taken over 
Apr. 2 
First National Bank & Trust Merged as First 
Co. (closed 10-10-31) and| National Bank 
Merchantville Trust Co. & Trust Co., 
(closed 10-10-31) May 14, which 
bank changed 
title June 15 
State Bank of Commerce Consolidation 
with Farmers & Stockmens| Eff. Feb. 20 
Bank 
Genesee River National Bank Title Eff. Feb. 19 
& Trust Co. 


Hibernia Trust Co. Title Eff. June 27 


Liberty National Bank & Assets acquired 
Trust Co. and deposit lia- 
bilities assumed 
Apr. 7 
Land Bank of the State of/Title 
New York Rep. Apr. 11 


Nyack National Bank Title May 31 


Rensselaer County Bank Title May 19 


Plaza National Bank with|Consolidation 


Peoples National Bank and; Mar. 10 
operated as Plaza Branch 
First National Bank Reorganized 
(closed 12/16/31) under new title 
May 16 


Bank of Lexington and Com- Consolidation 


mercial & Savings Bank | May 21 
North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 
Bank (Unit of Greensboro)| Eff. Apr. 1 


with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Monroe Unit) 

North Carolina Industrial/Consolidation 
Bank (Unit of Greensboro); Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Raleigh Unit) 

North Carolina Industrial 
Bank 


Taken over and 
operated as 
their Personal 
Loan Dept. 
Rep. June 7 

North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 
Bank (Unit of Greensboro); Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Salisbury 


Unit) 
North Carolina Industrial Consolidation 


Bank of Greensboro) (Unit) Eff. Apr. 1 
with North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. (Tarboro Unit) 

Hood System Industrial Title 


Bank Eff. June 20 
North Carolina Industrial’ Consolidation 

Bank (Unit of Greensboro)| Eff. Apr. 1 

with North Carolina Bank 

& Trust Co. (Wilmington 

Unit) 


First National Bank Deposit liabilities 
(Vol. Liq.) assumed Apr. 28 
First State Bank and German Consolidation 
State Bank Eff. Apr. 30 
Bank of Whitman, Whitman, Deposit liabilities 
N.D. Vol. liq. Mar. 19 assumed 
First National Bank Succeeds July 1 
Deposit liabili- 
ties assumed 
First National Bank Deposit liabilities 
(Vol. liq.) assumed Mar. 5 
National Bank of Valley City/|Title 
Eff. Apr. 11 


CAPITAL 


$ 25,000 
15,000 
100,000 


30,000 
200,000 
100,000 

50,000 


100,000 
50,000 


50,000 


125,000 


100,000 


200,000 


222,500 


100,000 


15,000 
15,000 
15,000 


25,000 


100,000 . 


SURPLUS & 


jessuene been A. B. Outhouse 


weeeeeee A. G. Bjerken 


Paovite PRESIDENT CASHIER 

De wa bskecivcscaccce A. G. Elam 
15,000 E. E. Montgomery R. W. McGuire 
70,700 Ira G. Hedrick 

J. A. Downs 


J. A. Downs 


E. O. Welch 
ecemeeuen Roscoe Edde 
Roscoe Edde 


16,390 F. J. Eyler 
178,800 V. T. Moberly 


J. A. Teresinski 
E. H. Spellmeyer 
H. Klein, Jr 


W. W. Alexander, 
Sec. 


Chas. Bolte 
28,200 J. B. Wright 
10,000 W. A. Rose 


Surplus 
14,930 Wm. P. Wallace 


H. D. Wells 
L. T. Blouch 


C. H. Ryan 


10,020C. L. Waldron J. L. Hemp! 


27,040 George Wingfield L. W. Horton 


200,000 E. E. Shumaker Chas. T. Cubellis 


45,680 T. H. Rixey F. H. Chilcote 


Wm. H.Hudson J. J. Dillon, Treas. 


Frank Comesky Robert Walmsley 


322,120 E. J. Guilfoil Walter Nelson 
O. W. Birckhead H. A. Matelis 


50,000 R. W. Whitehead 
Surplus 


L. J. Blakely 


3,030 John Gruman G. L. Hollanitsch 


16,700 Wm. Pruetz Wm. Jans 


7,590 J. S. Lamb J. P. Lamb 


L. B. Hanna M. N. Mallory 


5,000 M. Murphy- 
Beachem 


Oscar Evenstad 


T. H. Jeffery 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


State & Town 


Ohio 
Cadiz 
Cleveland 
Columbus Grove 


Cumberland 


Marysville 


Toledo 


Oklahoma 
Alva 
Blackwell 


Forgan 
Kaw 


Waukomis 


Wetumka 


Oregon 
Baker 
Enterprise 


La Grande 


Medford 
Myrtle Pt. 
Portland 
Roseburg 
The Dalles 
Pennsylvania 
Charleroi 
Clymer 


Coraopolis 


Delta 


Doylestown 


Gettysburg 
Hughesville 


Lilly 


Lock Haven 
Mansfield 


Phoenixville 


Pittston 
Portland 
St. Clair 


Scranton 
Shenandoah 


Sunbury 


Troy 


Tunkhannock 
South Carolina 

Greenville 
South Dakota 

Belle Fourche 


Miller 


Winner 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga 


Johnson City 


Knoxville 


PRESENT NAME AND 
Transit NUMBER 


Union National Bank 
56-616 
Guardian Trust Co. 6-66 


Union Bank Co. 56-1375 


Cumberland Savings Bank 
Co. 56-935 


The Bank of Marysville Co. 
56-532 

Citizens Trust Co. 56-14 
Open Mar. 28 


Central National Bank 
86-129 
. 


Security Bank 86-1076 


First State Bank 86-956 

First National Bank in Kaw 
City 86-528 

Waukomis State Bank 
86-914 

Exchange Bank 
merce 86-356 


of Com- 


First National Bank 96-28 


Wallowa National Bank 
96-107 

First National Bank (new) 
96-328 


First National Bank 96-23 
Security Bank 96-292 
Hibernia Bank 24-17 


Douglas National Bank 
96-45 

First National Bank of The 
Dalles 96—40 


The National 
Charleroi and 
60-493 

*Dixonville Deposit Bank 
60-1661 


Bank of 
Trust Co. 


Coraopolis Trust Co. 60-722 


*Peoples National Bank 
60-1027 

Doylestown National Bank & 
Trust Co. 60-822 


First National Bank 60-761 
First National Bank 60-956 


First National Bank 
60-1223 


*Lock Haven Trust Co. 
60-559 

*First National Bank in 
Mansfield 60-958 

Farmers and Mechanics-Na- 
tional Bank 60-466 

Miners Savings 


Bank of 
Pittston 60-327 
The Portland National Bank 
60-1308 
Citizens Bank 60-1352 


First National Bank 60-1 

*Miners National Bank 
60-229 

First National Bank 60-376 


First National Bank 
60-1004 


Wyoming National Bank 
60-964 

The South Carolina Nat. 
Bank (Greenville Branch) 
67-50 

Butte County Bank 78-95 

First National Bank 
78-114 


Farmers State Bank 78-491 


First National Bank 87-30 


Unaka & City National Bk. 
87-74 
*Bank of Knoxville 87-744 
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Former NAME How CHANGED 


a. National Bank & Trust Title Mar. 26 

o. 

Ohio State Bank Deposit liability 
assumed Mar. 1 

Peoples Bank Co., Kalida, O. Title and location 
Eff. Apr. 8 

Assets and liabili- 
ties purchased 
Apr. 12 

Succeeds Mar. 21 


First National Bank e 
(Vol. Liq.) 


Bank of Marysville 


Commercial Savings Bank & Liquidating 
Trust Co. (closed 8/17/31) 


State Bank of Dakoma, 
Dacoma, with Central Nat. 
Bank 

Security State Bank Taken over Mar. 1 
(Closed 1/11/32) 

First National Bank Absorbed 

National Bank of Kaw City Purchased 
(Vol. liq. Mar. 12) 

Waukomis National Bank 


Merger 
Eff. Apr. 7 


Title Mar. 28 


National Bank of Commerce Succeeds Feb. 1 


Baker Loan & Trust Co., Consolidation 
Citizens National Bank and Apr. 30 
First National Bank 

Enterprise State Bank with Consolidation 
Wallowa National Bank Apr. 16 

La Grande National Bank Liquidating 
and United States National assets Mar. 7 
Bank 

Jackson County Bank with Consolidation 


First National Bank Mar. 19 
Bank of Myrtle Point Taken over 
May 31 
Hibernia Commercial & Sav. Reorganization 


Bank (closed 12/18/31) May 16 
First State & Savings Bank Consolidation 
and Douglas National Bk May 21 
Citizens First National Bank Title May 9 
of The Dalles 
National Bank of Charleroi Title 
Eff. Apr. 8 
Moved to 
Clymer, Pa. 
June 6 


Coraopolis Savings & Trust Consolidation 
ro o., and Ohio Valley Trust 


Dixonville Deposit Bank, 
Dixonville 


First National Bank with Merger 
Peoples National Bank Eff. Mar. 19 
Bucks County Trust Co. with Consolidation 
Doylestown National Bank Feb. 15 
& Trust Co. 
Citizens Trust Co Taken over 
March 1, 1932 
Picture Rocks National Bank, Absorbed 
Picture Rocks 
First National Bank, 


Assets purchased . 
Cassandra 


and liabilities 

: assumed May 5 

Clinton Trust Co. with Lock Merger June 9 
Haven Trust Co. 

First National Bank Succeeded 
June 11 

Farmers & Mechanics Na- Consolidation 
tional Bank and National Mar. 24 
Bank of Phoenixville 

Peoples Union Savings Bank Merger May 31 
and Miners Savings Bank 

Portland National Bank 
(Closed 8/9/31) Apr. 

St. Clair State Bank with CaP iidation 
Citizens Bank Eff. Mar. 19 
Pine Brook Bank Takenover Mar.7 

Miners Banking Trust Co. Conversion 
Eff. June 15 
Sunbury Trust & Safe Deposit Consolidation 


+ a 


Co. and First National Bk. June 4 
Grange National Bank of Merger May 1 
Bradford Co. with First 


National Bank : 
Tanners Bank, Noxen, with Merger 
Wyoming National Bank Eff. Apr. 9 


South Carolina State Bank Merger 
(Greenville Branch) with Eff. May 2 
South Carolina National 
Bank (Greenville Branch) 

Little Missouri Bank, Camp Absorbed Apr. 2 
Crook 

First National Bank, 

Lawrence, 8. Dak., 
First National Bank, 
Miller, S. Dak. 

Farmers State Bank, Witten, Moved June 13 
S Dak. 

Loveman Bank 


St. Consolidation 
with May 1 


Vol. liq. Certain 
assets pur- 
chased by First 
National Bank 
Mar. 12 

Taken over 
June 6 

Title Eff. June 1 


Franklin Guaranty Bank 


South Knoxville Bank 


CaprmraL 


75,000 
175,000 


50,000 


200,000 


50,000 
125,000 


375,000 
50,000 
280,000 


95,000 
50,000 


125,000 
400,000 
150,000 


Cee 


35,000 


SuRPLus « 


Pamammaver 
Paneer PRESIDENT 


$ 92,400C. A. Brown 
6,500 F. G. Kable 
12,9401. C. Young 


36,7303. M. Lentz 


caeendneeake Louis H. Hartman 


51,330 W. D. Myers 


25,000 Carl B. Haun 
Surplus 

4,000 0. H. Cafky 

5,000 J. E. Hoefer 

5,490 J. R. Camp 


1,830 B. E. Braselton 


200,210 John Schmitz 


18,300 J. A. Eggleson 


96,920 B. E. Harder 
41,920 R. C. Dement 
204,690 D. B. Fuller 


118,720 L. Barnum 


310,570 K. W. Daly 


Chas. McCune 


505,420 W. F. Fritz 


60,000 F. A. Reeder 
Surplus 


. R. Armstrong 
76,630 W. R. Straughn 


585,930 J. C. Parsons 


47,5000. H. Smith 
73,210 T. L. O'Donnell 


213,650 P. H. Burke 
605,650 Wm. B. Waples 
150,000 A. B. McKean 


25,000 John Clay 
106,980 A. B. Cahalan 


5,000 W. H. Rahn 


Surplus 


. L. H. Shumate 


2,370 Jas. N. Haddox 


CasHIER 


“w. C. Clifford 


P. P. Mootz 
L. A. Claypool 


E. A. Emmert 


Seymour Hoff, 
Treas. 


M. W. Strawn 


E. A Lentz 


F. J. Cobeldick 
L. M. Cline 


Johr Camp, Jr. 


J.C. Puryear 


O. H. P. MeCord 


A. M. Pace 
F. L. Meyers 


Oris Crawford 
Karl Kaufman 


G. N. Hickok, 
V. P. and Cash. 


F. W: Sims 


C. 8. McKean 


A. B. Sharpe, 
Treas. 


G. L. Wilson 


J. C. Clark, Treas. 
J.G. Gault 
C. W. Bothwell 


R. A. Smith 


M. R. Sullivan 


Julius Luschinsky 
W. F. Cree 
W. W. Beaman 


Dewitt Malvin 
C. M. Thomson 


W. L. Gibson 


L. R. Driver 
J.C. Cox 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


‘ _ > > N N ~ N Ss 7 1s 
Stare a TOWN PRESENT NAME AND URPLUS & 





~ yep pase Alay ForMER NAME How CuHancep Capita Paorrrs PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Texas 
Alice Alice Bank & Trust Co. Alice State Bank & Trust Co. Reorganization $ 100,000 $ 7,500 W. W. Jones L. A. Walker 
88-391 (Closed 2/16/32) Mar. 5 
Austin *Republic Bank & Trust Texas Bank & Trust Co. Taken over oe Sita ee Oak Oeneereisele sbaunsxamens 
Co. 88-2117 June 27 
Beaumont American National Bank City National Bank with Consolidation 400,000 0 EPPS TT ES Meee ee Te eT TT 
88-25 American National Bank Eff. Apr. 4 
Cameron Citizens National Bank Lorena National Bank, ee Ere Meee rrr rrr Te ee ere rt ty Tre rere. T 
88-281 Lorena (Vol. Liq. 5/25/32) 
Crystal City *Zavalla County Bank First State Bank, Bigwells PE Devan wc eud alee dehlbs eels sexsoa nance osnceiaseueseeanieeens 
88-1022 June 27 | 
Dawson First National Bank 88-777 Liberty National Bank and Merger Mar. 17 50,090 59,000C. M. Newton J. F. Smith 
First National Bank 
Decatur First National Bank 88-509 |First National Bank, Para-|Absorbed «gcc cc lecccccccccclecccccccecccccecslscccsscccccsccces 
dise. (Vol. liq. Mar. 9) 
Goose Creek Security State Bank 88-1775 Goose Creek State Bank, CS Cray Mer Seer See See wee re en Tee 
Pelly Apr. 14 
Houston Citizens State Bank 35-68 (Katy State Bank, Katy WEEE” =—=«—_—“i‘éd ac wdc Leena DOaS SERS RA OS MO WS SEER ORR ENN Kew eeeeReesete 
Mar. 26 
Iowa Park State National Bank First National Bank andFirst Merger May 16 40,000 20,000\John Hirschi H. A. Mills 
88-1109 State Bank 
Kenedy First-Nichols National Bank First National Bank and Consolidation 100,000 30,180/E. P. Ruhmann H. W. McGoldrick 
88-668 Nichols National Bank 
Kyle Citizens State Bank Kyle State Bank Assets taken over 20,000 ..........|R. H. Kretzmeier |C. D. Wallace 
88-1133 (closed 11/19/31) March 28 
Mason Mason National Bank First State Bank oe over 50,000 25,000\J. J. Eckert D. F. Lehmberg 
88-550 ar. 19 
Mineola First National Bank 88-499 Mineola State Bank be <7 me” lccukénulidecledceueccuealéaweee euaub tn eesbneesedadneeeens 
eb. 25 
Mount Vernon The First National Bank of First National Bank and Consolidation 50,000 eer rrere Terry rere ee 
Mount Vernon 88-419 Merchants & Planters June 1 Surplus 
National Bank 
New Braunfels Guaranty State Bank New Braunfels State Bank Merger May 21 75,000 37,500|Emil Heinen G. O. Reinarz 
88-2028 with Guaranty State Bank 
Roby Roby State Bank (new) First State Bank Sold ..seee.W. J. Steele Marvin Carlile 
88-1714 (Closed 4/14/32) 
San Angelo San Angelo National Bank Guaranty State Bank with\Consolidation ........... ......ceees Abe Mayer Roy Vance 
88-88 San Angelo National Bank Mar. 8 
Stamford = pore Bank in Stam- First National Bank Title 50,000 27,840'T. A. Upshaw E. G. Keese 
ord 88-246 
Texas City *Texas City National Bank First National Bank ON re ers ree nr Coe ee ee een rT ra seer ear 
88-204 (Vol. Liq. 6-27-32) 
Utah 
Magna First Security Bank of First Security Bank, Garfield Merger 25,000 13,370,D. D. Moffat F. L. Warnick 
Magna 97-113 with First Security Bank, Eff. May 2 (Includes 
Magna, Utah Reserves) 
Nephi First National Bank 97-38 Bank of Fountain Green, Absorbed Mar. 16 50,000 105,000'G. M. Whitmore Frank Brough 
Fountain Green 
(Closed Feb. 15) 
Price Carbon County Bank Emery County Bank, Castle Assets and lia- 50,000 60,000J.W. Hammond C. J. Empey 
97-127 ° Dale bilities assumed 
Feb. 20 
Price Carbon-Emery Bank 97-127 Carbon County Bank Title Mar. 1 50,000 80,140\J.W. Hammond C. J. Empey 
Surplus, 
Profits and 
Reserves 
Price Carbon-Emery Bank 97-52 Price Commercial & Savings Consolidation 100,000 70,320|A. W. McKinnon C. J. Empey 
Bank with Carbon-Emery May 16 
Bank 
Salt Lake City Security National Bank 31-10 Deseret National Bank CS ne eee) Cee Pr ery) Sern rere mre 
Salt Lake City First National Bank of Salt Security National Bank Changed title 750,000 500,000. C. L. Smith H. A. Culverwell 
Lake City 31-1 and transit 
number 
oswell Tri-County Bank, Inc. Doswell State Bank 0 EE eee, Se reer rere eee ere eer 
(Branch of Hanover) 68-608 became branch 
East Radford *The First & Merchants First National Bank of Consolidation 128,000 DEE, 6x acat cv cons 
National Bank of Radford Radford and Farmers & Eff. June 28 Surplus 
Merchants National Bank 
Independence *The Grayson County Grayson County National Consolidation 50,000 WN ca cGeretcaeens 
National Bank of Inde- Bank, Independence, and Eff. June 30 Surplus 
pendence 68-376 First National Bank, 
Troutdale 
Mt. Jackson Peoples Bank 68-278 Mt. Jackson National Bank|Moerger Mar. 1 | .....cccccclaccccccccccleccccccccccoceseclecccesocscsoeccce 
with Peoples Bank 
Newport News Citizens Marine Jefferson Citizens & Marine Bank and Merger May 18 250,000 87,970\L. U. Noland Zera Cannaday 
Bank 68-91 Jefferson Bank . 
Vinton Mountain Trust Bank Peoples Bank By ok le Se pebebeee Semcon an A. C. Harris, 
(Vinton Branch of Roanoke operated as Manager 
68-447 branch 
Washington Eff. Apr. 9 
Chehalis Coffman-Dobson Bank & First National Bank in rs trea aa elem D. T. Coffman H. 8. Bennett 
Trust Co. 98-59 Chehalis : 
Everett Security National Bank Citizens Security National ‘Title May 27 = .......... .. cece wees Bennett Baldy Leo. Wilson 
West Virginia 98-4 Bank 
Beckley Beckley National Exchange Beckley National Bank and Merger Mar. 29 250,000 213,570\Joe L. Smith French Lucas 
Bank 69-323 National Exchange Bank 
Bluefield Flat Top National Bank Bluefield National Bank with Consolidation 200,000 175,550,L. E. Tierney, Jr. |L. C. Fowlkes 
69-61 Flat Top National Bank May 2 
Charleston Greenbrier Joint Stock Land Greenbrier Joint Stock Land/ Moved from sd... ek ce cc ec le eet e eee eee e elec ee eeeeeeeeeeees 
Bank of Covington, Va. Bank of Covington, Va.,, Lewisburg to 
69-415 Lewisburg, W. Va. Charleston, 
W. Va. 
Hinton First National Bank 69-122 Sewell Valley Bank, Meadow)Deposit liability 2... cele wee eee eet ee eee ele eee r eee eeeeeees 
Creek taken over 
May 21 and 
business will be 
liquidated 
Lewisburg Greenbrier Valley Bank Bank of Renick, Renick Ba Bn ek skensevseeneadsakeccouné 
69-430 Apr. 16 
Matoaka *Bank of Matoaka 69-294 Matoaka National Bank Merger 25,000 50,000, B. S. Clements W. M. Ferrell 
Wisconsin with Bank of Matoaka Rep. June 30 
Blair Union Bank 79-455 First National Bank and Merger 25,000 7,580'Thomas Mattison |W. H. Melby 
Home Bank Eff. Feb. 29 
Cushing *First Bank of Grantsburg Bank of Cushing i, a RE Re eRe error Treet rrr yee ret ty, 
79-832 with First Bank 
of Grantsburg, 
Grantsburg and 
operated as a 
Station of First 
Bank of Grants- 
burg at Cush- 
ing. E 
June 27 
(Continued on next page) 
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PReseNtT NAME AND 


Strate & Town Tease Nomean Former NAME How Cuancep 9 = CaprraL ee PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Wisconsin 
Elroy Bank of Elroy 79-311 Citizens Bank (closed Reorganized $ 30,000 $ 7,640Carl C. Vogel H. P. Davis 
8/21/31) State Bank of and Ps 
Elroy (closed 12/13/30) consolidated 
April 30 
Evansville Farmers & State Bank Farmers & Merchants State Merger May 28 80,000 40,950 R. D. Hartley L. P. Eager 
79-281 Bank and State Bank of Inc. Res. 
Evansville 
Fennimore First National Bank in Fen- First National Bank - Reorganization Nf tac aacdes W.G. Hudson A. R. Cotherman 
nimore 79-342 (Closed 10/8/31) Feb. 25 . 
Fond du Lac *Commercial National Bank Citisens State Bank with Merger. Ef... 0 ccc ccc elec cc ccc ccs cccccs fecccccccccccceses 
79-73 Commercial National Bk. June 6 
Hillsboro Farmers State Bank 79-780 Hillsboro State Bank and'Consolidation 2.0... ke ccc c cele c ec cccecleccccccececcceeee 
Farmers State Bank May 31 
Horicon Horicon State Bank 79-562 First National Bank (Vol. Absorbed 50,000 40,980 A. W. Wilcox H. G. Diekelmann 
Liq. 4/20/32) 
Iron Ridge *Commercial State Bank ne ee es: POD LI 1 ok ci vdcanabacaccinescsletcncuscucdudeewsleehvasseneaeennee 
79-570 
Kewaskum *Bank of Ke pwaskum 79-407 Farmers & Merchants State Purchased gcc e ccc ccc cele cccccccccccccccelsccescceccececsce 
Bank June 27 
Milwaukee be! City Bank & Trust Co. The City Bank be P - 300,000 136,140 F. M. Weinhold Wm. B. Frank 
2-75 ep. Apr. 2 
Oconomowoc Oconomowoc Nationa! Bank First National Bank of Reorganization 75,000 30,000'G. E. Palmer Frank Gross, Jr. 
79-243 Oconomowoc (closed June 6 
12/30/31) 
Osseo Bank of Osseo Farmers Exchange Bank and Consolidation 50,000 26,590 E. Hagen L. Oy. Neperud 
State Bank of Osseo Eff. Apr. 18 
Sheboygan Peoples Savings Bank 79-44 Sheboygan County Mutual Succeeds Mar.1 ........... 28,170 Herman Schuelke Oscar Baumann 
Savings Bank Sec. Treas. 
Siren *First Bank of Grantsburg Bank of Siren Merged and sal A AS oan i ateiald eetaeldel anata Peter Peterson 
(Station of Grantsburg) operated as in charge 
79-777 Station 
Eff. June 27 
Webster *First Bank of Grantsburg Burnett County State Bank Merged and or Te etiteuaaus Bertha Wagner 
(Station of Grantsburg) operated as in charge 
79-731 Station 
Eff. June 27 
i Citizens National Bank Caen: Coe ae WC hin ovens eee beveciccuds ledscavacdésadaeesueucesdsucacvousia 
153 Citizens National Bank Mar. 19 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION Banks Reported Closed 


tI ndicates Press Report 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


11 State Banks; 10 National Banks 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


Alabama 


Aliceville—*Peoples Bank. 61-545—Vol. 


SURPLUS «& Liq. June 20. 


j 


State & Town NaME oF BANK CaPITAL Pnovrre CoRRESPONDENT Ariton—Ariton State Bank. 61-530— 
Vol. Liq. Mar. 15. 
Arizona Childersburg—Bank of Caceres, 61- 
Yuma \*The Yuma County Nations al | © OE. se ésewens Lloyd J. Wickham, Sec. 543—Closed Feb. 3. Vol. Lia. Feb. 
Bank of Yuma Sepete Holding Co., oe ss ag te ee Bank. 61- 616 Vol. 
57 So. Spring St., 08 q eb. 2. 
Angeles, Calif. Newville—Farmers State Bank. 61-248 
Arkansas : —Vol. Liq. 
Foreman tForeman Banking Co | RES ro ention, _ 
. C, Freeman, Cash. Arizona 
wineis Cas Jrande—*C Grande Vall 
Downers Grove |The Downers Grove Com- | Tee” tes dadnvhadteccedtetcendceciacan ~asa zrande asa srande alley 
| munity Bank | Surplus Bank. 91-96—June 27. 
Glasford Glasford ' State Bank } 50,000 Ws ccaccéadansaaewenasceassauun Duncan—*Bank of Safford (Branch of 
| Surplus Safford) 91-149—May 27. : 
Griggsville The First National Bank of | , Ee Harold S. Hunter eo Dominion Bank. 91-22—Apr. 
Griggsville | : 5 
Mason City |Mason City State Bank 50,000 ‘ 5,000 DaGWeueanaeeas onbansseet sada sw ere Se. 91-55—Apr. 
} urplus 5. c tlo 
Milledgeville | tFirst National Bank EEE A. B. Puterbaugh Payson—Payson Commercial & Trust 
Plano = First National Bank of es R. A. Schaefer oe ae ae 18. ein: eesiad 
| ano | oenix— e Arizona ank. 91-155— 
Maryland | | ‘ June 23. Also branches at Chandler, 
Sykesville | The National Bank of Sykes- | ore Millard H. Weer hae ne Seen. McNary, Wil- 
| ville iams and Tinslow. 
Michigan j : Safford—*Bank of Safford. 91-57—May 
Lansing | tFirst National Bank 200,000 100,000) Charles Cummins, of Cummins & 97. 
Surplus Cummins, interested Superior—Old Dominion Bank. 91-107— 
New Jersey Apr. 15. (Branch of Globe) 
Belvidere ™ here National Bank of oo eer eee Harry Runyon Yuma—Old Dominion Bank. 91-154— 
elvidere Apr. 15. (Branch of Globe 
xareghold PMO Binks cucclbnieknvdankensedeebesmapeseatasiaasiae p ( ) 
ew Yor! 
Glendale {Bank of Manhattan Trust|..........|..........|F. J. Franck, Manager Se ” ae a 
(Borough of Co. (Branch of Manhattan) Ravenden—Bank_ of Rave nden. 81-425— 
Queens,N.Y.C.) In hands of Bank Commissioner for 
oma liquidation May 17. 
Oklahoma City |tUnion Central Bank 500,000 500,000/P. M. Witt, Pres., West Side Siloam Springs—Producers State Bank. 
Surplus Savings Bank, Newport, Ky., 81-148—Apr. 1. 
filed application Calis ‘ 
Oregon | } ae alifornia 
Milton \*The Valley National Bank ss whawwuad L. W. Price Beverly Hills—First National Bank. 90- 
a | of Milton 902—Suspended June 3. 
Olyphant The First National Bank in eee S. M. Evans, Attorney, ee gta a 7ie hen avese 
Senth Cantina Olyphant 113 Hull Ave. Highland—*First Bank ef Highland. 
: : 90-607—June 17. 
Blackville a epee ery T. O. Boland, Cashier Monterey Park (Branch of Alhambra P. 
Blackville ae | <<a TR eraser T. L. Wragg, Cashier —— National Bank. 90-982— 
v (Branch of Williston) Oakland—*American mt. Co. ween 
Bloxom eee. Bn. cna iad wae ads Reape enpeheesauubeeseuennes Pablo-Twentieth ranch) 90-1276— 
. lati i Discontinued Apr. 30. 
Cape Charles iy Bank of | eS W. A. Dickenson Ochiond-Akmetenn Seas Ca. (Tees 
Wisconsin tieth-Broadway Office) 90-1277—-Dis- 
Eau Claire *tChippewa Valley Bank 100,000}..........|R. J. Lewis, Moose Lake, Minn., continued Mar. 31. 











1 be in active charge. (Continued on page 510) 
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Banks Reported Closed 


(Continued from page 509 


Port Chicago—First National Bank. 90- 
915—Mar. 17. 

San Bernardino—*San Ber 
County Savings Bank. 90-133—June 17. 

San Bernardino—*San Bernardino Na- 
tional Bank. 90-130—June 17. 

Venice—Washington Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank. 90-1206—Apr. 27. 

West Hollywood (Los Angeles P. O.)— 
*Republic Bank 90-1044—In possession 
of State Banking Department June 25. 
(1 branch— Sunset Branch also in 
West Hollywood.) 








Colorado 

Canon City—*Colorado State Bank. 82-54 
—July 8. 

Center—Peoples State Bank. 82-417— 
May 23. 

Craig—Craig National Bank. 82-183— 
Feb. 17. 

Craig—First National Bank. 82-184— 
Feb. 17. 

Crook—First State Bank. 82-346—Vol. 
Liq. Certificate of cancellation issued 
Apr. 6. 

Lafayette—First National Bank. 82-114 
—Suspended May 7. 

Longmont—Colorado Bank & Trust Co 
82-425—Feb. 29. 


Connecticut 

New Haven—Mechanics Bank. 51-2— 
June 8, 

New Haven—* National Tradesmens 
Bank & Trust Co. 51-8—June 29. 


Florida 


La Belle—Bank of La Belle. 63-273— 
Apr. 19. Reopened, June 16. 

Punta Gorda—Punta Gorda State Bank. 
63-191—Apr. 19. Reopened May 23, 
1932. 

Waldo—Bank of Waldo. 63-274—Feb. 6. 
Old business prior to July 1929 liquid- 
ated by State Banking Dept. New 
bank business taken over by Phifer 
State Bank, Gainesville. 





Georgia 
Arlington—First National Bank. 64-358 
—Feb. 9 


Carrollton—Peoples Bank. 64-206—Sus- 
pended May 6 

Fairmount—Fairmount Bank. 64-600— 
Suspended June 6. 

Jersey—Bank of Jersey. 64-637 
ed May 2. 

Loganville—Loganville Banking Co. 64- 
476—Vol. Liq. Apr. 28. 

Portal—Bank of Portal. 64-691—Vol. 
Liq. Feb. 29. 

Sparta—Hancock National Bank. 64-299 
—Suspended May 23. 

Stone Mountain-—*Granite Bank. 64-785 
—Suspended June 24. In possession of 
State Banking Department for liquid- 
ation or reinstatement. 





Report- 


Idaho 
— First State Bank. 92-155—May 


Drisce—First National Bank in Driggs. 
92-159—Suspended Apr. 25. 

Fairfield—Security National Bank. 92- 
279—Mar. 5. 

Hollister—Bank of Hollister. 92-172— 
Feb. 13. 

Mackay—W. G. Jenkins & Co., Bankers. 
92-113—Mar. 12. 

Post Falls—Valley State Bank. 92-195 
—May 19. 

Salmon—Citizens National Bank. 92-80 
—Suspended May 24. 


Illinois 
Apple River—Bank of Apple River. 70- 
1028—Feb. 22. 

Aurora—*Broadway Trust & Savings 
3ank. 70-81—July 1 
Basco—B asco State Bank. 

8. 





Berwyn—*First American National Bank 
& Trust Co. 70-2076—Suspended June 
18. 

Bishop Hill—*Bank of Bishop Hill. 70- 
1176——-June 17. 

Bradford—* Bradford Exchange State 
Bank. 70-948—June 27. 

Brad ford-——* Phenix janking Co, 70-949 
—July 1. 

Camp Point—*Camp Point Bank. 70-817 
June 24. 

Chana—Chana Banking Co. 70-1819— 
Mar. 29 

Chicago—*Adams State Bank 2-213- 
July 1. 

Chicago—*Alliance National Bank, 2- 
326— June 16. 

go—*Bowmanville National Bank. 

23—June 21. 

Pi *Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict Bank. 2-215-—June 24. 
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Chicago— “Chatfield Loraine—Peoples State Bank. 


( “hic ago—*C hicago Commerce. Monee—*Fastern 
70-1469—July 
Neton rivet 
Suspended Apr. 6. 
Neponset—W haples 
Bank. 70-1482—Feb., 
Northbrook— 
70-1840—June 
Oneida—* First National 


( ‘hie ago- a itizens 
*Commonwealth Trust & Sav- 
2-166—June 
*Congress 


& — State 
*Northbrook 
a 


-*De von Trust & Savings Bank. 





2067—June 28. 
Rock Falls—First 
1556—Suspended June 3. 





aie Douglass National 
70-44—Apr. 18. 

Sadorus—Farmers First State Bank. 70- 
1103—Mar. A 

———s State Bank. 


Chicago—*First Englewood 


c hicago—*Hyde Park-Kenwood Nation- Wilmette—*First National Bank. 7 
Winnetka—Hubbards 
Savings Bank. 


( *hi ‘ag o—*Jar *kson Park National 

3 70-2106—Feb, 
=e Je fe rson 
2-196—June 
Chicago—*Kaspar 


National 


American State Brownsburg—* Hunter 


—— State Bank. Delphi—aA. T. Bowen & Co. 71-469—Mar. 
: 5. 


_* > ’ . 
Kenwood Chicago—* East 


-120—June : 
East Chicago—*Peoples State Bank. 

1198—June 21. 
Eaton—Farmers State Bank, 


Chicago—* Logan 
i 2-351—June 





Decatur—Old _Adams County 
65 


Chicago—Midway Ww ay mne—Citizens 
Depositors 
Prederieksbure—tank 

burg. 71-1108—May 
Hemlock—* Hemlock 


- —_— Fredericks- 
Chicago—* National of Woodlawn. s 
State Bank. 7 
‘ ily 8. 
2-148 —June e Hillisburg—Hillisburg Bank. 
‘apanek -Kovac M 26. 
Kendallville—Citizens 
71-1228—Feb, 11. 
Martinsville- 


( “hie azo— -*Pe “opie s 


*First National 

Chicago—The Peoples Trust & Savings 7 
‘ i Martinsville— 
988—June § 
Liberty—Farmers 


State Bank. 


. *Martinsville 
Chicago—* Phillip 
& Merchants 


*Prudential 5. Deposit 


71-1244—Mar. 
liability assumed by Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, 


Oakville—Farmers State Bank. 


Chicago—* Ravenswood South Bend. 
Bank & Trust 
Rensselaer—The 

71-443—Apr. 25. 
i Prairie—Peoples Bank. 


2 & Savings 
a n 


Ashland National Bank. 
2 -det—Sene Sullivan—*Peoples 
Cc Re taht eR : 
Walkerton—*State Bank of Walkerton. 
*Standard 71-938—May 
2-408—June 
American Trust & 
i 2-196—June 14, 

Chicago—Unity Trust & Savings Bank. 

2-399—Vol. Li . 


*Universal State 





Chicago—United 

Alden—*Farmers Savings B: 
—June 22. 

Aplington—Exchange 


Chicaco—_*West a Savings Bank. 72-1191 


A ‘ Burlington—* American Savings 
‘ “22 Oo—* aw ane aon .- 
Chicago Woodlawn 72-56—June 
& Merchants 


& Savings 
cascade—*F ‘arme rs 


Dabugue—"lows “Trust & Savings Bank. 


A Elberon—Farmers 
Park—Iroquois 


70-1225—Mar. 


apt - Farragut—Commercial 
*Claytonville 


72-1024—May 
Garnavillo—Farmers 

1840—Apr. 
Garrison—*Garrison 

1020—July 9. 
Granville—Bank 


Claytonville 
Colchester- *Peoples State 


Deerfield—Citizens 


ns 


70-974—June Greenfield—Greenfield Savings Bank. 
1748—June 
Center—* First 
72-505—July 
He burn bal armers 





y State Bank. 
First Trust & Savings 
Harrisburg. Feb. 


& Savings 


Buena Vista P. 
2-1847—June 


C ross. (North 


Forest Park—Roosevelt Trust & Savings . . 
i rarnee ars Savings Bank. 


70-335—Vol. 
Discontinued Falls—*State 
i Securities = € 

= : Kamrar—Farmers State Bank. 


Keystone—Farmers Savings Bank. 
1041—Feb. 27 

Livermore—'*Sti 
72-1429—July 

Manchester—Delaware 


Livermore. 
Hamilton—First National 





Maquoketa—*Farmers Trust & Savings 


Homer—Raynor-Babb Maquoketa—*First 

Rock—Marble 
1449—Jan. 26. 

Middletown—Middletown State 
72-1467—Apr. 26 


1401—Apr. 
Leaf River—Leaf River 
1410—Mar. 


State Bank. 
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ee es 


— 


FBTR, 


Milton—* National 
675—June 22. 
eo ~ "Ss el Savings Bank. 72-2001 


Bank of Milton. 72- 


—Feb . 
Pleasant Prairie (Stockton P. 0O.)— 
Pleasant Prairie Savings Bank. 72- 


1969—Apr. 29. 
Savings 





Bank. 72-650— 
June 4. 

Scarville—Scarville 
1575—June 8. 

Sheffield—*First National Bank. 72-203 
—June 8. 


Savings Bank. 72- 


is) 





Shellsburg—*Shellsburg Savings Bank. 
72-1784—July 5. 
Thompson—*First National Bank. 72- 


977—June 27. 
Vinton—*Farmers' National 
Vinton. 72-268—June 29. 
Vinton—*Iowa 


Bank in 


Savings Bank, 72-271— 











July 11, 1932. 
Waterloo—Pioneer National Bank, 72-29 
Feb. 16. 
West *State Bank of West 
Union. 72-45 27. 
Woden—State Savings Bank. 2-1704— 


June 4. 
Worthington—Worthington Savings 





Bank. 72-1660—Mar. 15. 

Kansas 

Alta Vista—Peoples State Bank, 83-579 
Mar. 5. 

Beattie—Beattie State Bank. 83-581— 
Apr. 

Bloom—Farmers State Bank. 83-749— 
Mar. 

Culver—*Culver State Bank. 83-795— 
July 9. 


Elgin—Elgin State Bank. 83-819—Apr. 65. 

Garnett—National Bank of Commerce. 
83-224—Mar. 19. 

Great Bend—Citizens National Bank. 83- 
137—Feb. 13. 


Highland—First National Bank. 83-437 
—Suspended Apr. 25. 
Horton—Citizens State Bank. 83-151— 
Apr. 4. 

Humboldt—Citizens State Bank. 83-214 
—Mar. 


Olsburg—Farmers State Bank. 83-699— 
May 21. 











Rock Creek—*State Bank of Rock 
Creek. 83-1020—June 15. 

Sharon Springs—Citizens State Bank. 
83-619—Mar. 21. 

Silverdale—*Silverdale State Bank. 83- 
1039—June 24. ied 

Thayer—Thayer State Bank. 83-554— 
Apr. 28. 

Treece—Treece State Bank. 83-1280— 
Apr. 

Kentucky 

Bethel—Bethel Bank, 73-435—Mar. 1. 

Glasgow—First National Bank. 73-196 
—Suspended Apr. 15. 

Jenkins—*First National Bank. 73-648— 
Suspended June 22. 

Mt. Eden—Mount Eden Bank. 73-562— 
May 18. 

Okolona (Louisville P. O.)—*Okolona 


State Bank. 73-724—May 7. 
Springfield—Peoples Deposit Bank. 73- 
261—Feb. 18. 
Taylorsville—Bank of Taylorsville. 73- 
368—May 23. 
White sburg—* First National 
662—June 15. 
Willisburg—Central Bank. 
5. 


Bank. 73- 
73-640—Mar. 


Louisiana 

Duson—Commercial Bank of Lafayette 
& Trust Co. (Branch of Lafayette, La.) 
84-350—Discontinued. 

Franklinton—Citizens Bank. 84-343— 
Feb 


Maryland 





ange & Savings Bank. 65- 
100—Feb. 12. 








Hurlock—Citizens Bank. 65-268—Feb. 
15. 
Massachusetts 
Boston—Exc hange Trust Co. 5-143—Apr. 

5. 

Higginson Trust Co. 5-184 

ge Liq. Rep. May 31. 
Cambridge—Central Trust Co. 53-52— 
May o 
Leominster—Leominster National Bank. 


53-281—-Suspended May 16. 


Savings Bank. 53- 





521—Mar. 


Michigan 

Bay City—Northern Title & Trust Co. 
74-40—Vol. Liq. Jan 29. 
3ellevue—Bellevue State Bank. 74-469 
—Suspended for purpose of reorgan- 
ization May 5. 
sessemer—Peoples State 

May 
reorganization. 

Bloomfield Hills—*Bloomfield Hills Sav- 
ings Bank. 74-1149—Reported June 28. 


Bank. 74-914 
18 for purpose of 
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Brown City—Brown City Savings Bank, 
74-497—Apr. 19. 

Cedar—State Bank of Cedar. 74-592— 
Suspended for purpose of reorganiza- 
tion Apr. 30. 

Clare—Clare County Savings 

Suspended May 
reorganization. 

a a Park—Comstock Park State 
Bank. 74-1005—Apr. 6. 

Coopersville—Peoples Savings Bank. 74- 
919—Apr. 2. Under suspension for 30 
days for reorganization. 

Copemish—Copemish State 
1069—May 7. 

— Detroit—Stephens State Bank. 74- 


Bank. 74- 
20 for purpose of 





3Zank. 74- 


7—Apr. 5. 
Edmore—Edmore State Bank. 74-490— 
May 3. - 
Farmington—Peoples State Bank. 74- 


1015—-Temporarily suspended February 
1, 1932 pending completion of a re- 
organization program. 


Fowlerville—*Commercial State Sank. 
74-472—-June 30. 
Harrisville—Alcona County Savings 


Bank. 74-679—Apr. 23. 

Hopkins—*Hopkins State Savings Bank. 
74-687 y 5. 

Imlay City—*Lapeer County 
438—Suspended July 2. 

Imlay City—Peoples State Bank. 74-439 
—Temporarily suspended Feb. 20 for 
reorganization purposes which are 
now in progress. 

Iron Mountain—United States National 
Bank. 74-176—Suspended May 23. 
Iron River—*Miners State Bank. 74-925 

—Suspended June 8. 





Bank. 74- 








Jamestown—*Jamestown State Bank. 74- 
1020—Suspended July 1. 

Lake Leelanau—*Bank of Lake Lee- 
lanua. 74-929—Reported July 8. 

L’Anse—Baraga County National Bank. 
74-704—Suspended May 24. 

Manistique—*Manistique Bank. 74-279— 
Suspended operation for purpose of 
reorganization. Reported Apr. 30. 

Merrill—State Bank of Merrill, 74-737 
—Apr. 9. 


Millersburg 
Willings. 





Uxchange Bank of C. R. 
74-744. Went into liquidation 








Feb. 1. 

New Era—*Churchill & Webber, Bankers 
(Private) 74-761—June 13. 

New Haven—New Haven Savings Bank. 
74-762—-Suspended May 10 for pur- 
pose of reorganization. 

Onaway—Onaway State Savings Bank. 





4-324—-Suspended May 19 for purpose 
of reorganization. 
Onekama—*Bank of Onekama (Private) 
74-773—Apr. 19. 
Oxford—*Farmers 74-434— 
July 2. 


Pickney—Pickney State Bank. 74-793— 
Apr. 6. 
Posen—Posen State 


State Bank. 


Bank. 74-800—Sus- 


pended May 20 for purpose of reor- 
ganization. 
Sherwood—*State Savings Bank. 74-834 
—Suspended June 11. 
Stambaugh—*Commercial Bank. 74-845 
—Suspended June 7. 
Trufant—Trufant State Bank. 74-1103 


—Rep. Apr. 18. 

Union City—U nion City State Bank. 74- 
1022—Apr. 1. 

Vassar—Michigan Savings Bank. 74-376 
—Closed Feb. 29 for reorganization. 

Vassar—State Savings Bank, 74-374— 
Suspended Mar, 28. 


Minnesota 


Brownton—Brownton State 
515—June 13. 
Campbell-—Sec urity 
—Apr. 25. 

Columbia Heights (Minneapolis P. O.) 
—*Columbia National Bank. 75-1549— 
Suspended June 23. 


Bank. 175- 


State Bank. 75-595 


Comfrey—*First State Bank. 75-608— 
June 16. 
Dayton—*First State Bank. 75-1178— 


July 1. 
Eagle Lake—State Bank of Eagle Lake. 
75-1084—Apr. 2. 
Essig—State Bank of 
May 5. 


Essig. 75-740— 


Flensburg—First State Bank. 75-1296 
—May 10. 
Freeburg—Freeburg State Bank. 75- 


1414—May 13. 

Ghent—First & Farmers State Bank. 
75-763—Mar. 19. 

or - “eames Savings Bank. 75-35 


Matawan—Citizens State Bank. 75-844 
May 28. 

Minneapolis—Southern Minnesota Joint 
Stock Land Bank. 75-1548—In hands 
of Receiver May 12. 

Pinewood—Peoples State Bank, 75-1506 
—Mar, 30. 

St. Hilaire—*Merchants State Bank. 75- 
945—July 7. 

Searles—Searles State Bank. 75-1346 


May 13. 


Sieepy Eye—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 75-198—Feb. 25. 

Waconia—Citizens State Bank. 
—May 6. 

Walters—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. 75-1597—May 14. 
Zumbro Falls—Farmers & Merchants 

State Bank. 75-1001—Apr. 8. 


75-1464 


State 


Mississippi 

Leakesville—Bank of Leakesville. 85-329 

Mar. 10. 

Madison Station—*Bank of Madison. 85- 
336—June 4. 














Pickens—Pickens Bank. 85-427—Closed 
for liq. May 25. 

Missouri 

Anderson—* Farmers Bank. 80-1621— 
July 2. 

Ashland—Bank of Ashland, 80-872— 
May 14. 

Barnard—Farmers State Bank. 80-879 
May 6. 

Bolckow—Bolckow State Bank. 80-786 
—Apr. 25. 

Boonville—* Boonville National Bank. 
80-2 16. 
Bunceton—*Cooper County State Bank. 


80-585—June 21. 

Camden Point—*Bank of Camden Point. 
80-912—-June 27. 

Competition—Bank of Competition, 80- 
1347—-Taken over by State Bank of 


Lebanon, Lebanon, Mo., Apr. 25 for 
liquidation. 

Dearborn—Farmers Bank. 80-718—June 
8. 

Deepwater—Bank of Deepwater. 80-949 
—Mar. 21. 

Dover—*State Bank of Dover. 80-955— 
June 15. 


Edgar Springs—-Bank of Edgar Springs. 
80-1662—-May 28. 

Fillmore—Round Prairie Bank. 80-982— 
Feb, 27. 

Freeman—Bank of 80-996— 
Apr. 

Gosneyville (Smithville P. O.)—Paradise 
Banking Co. 80-1153—Mar. 30. 

Grand Pass—Bank of Grand Pass. 80- 
1010—Mar. 16. 


Freeman. 


Greenville—*Citizens Bank. 80-541— 
July 5. 

Guilford—*Guilford Bank. 80-841—June 
11. 

Kansas City—Marlborough State Bank. 


18-46—May 2. 
Liberal—Bank of Liberal. 80-1068—Feb. 


an Savings Bank. 80-1363 


—Mar, 22. 
McFall—*Peoples Bank, 80-1097—June 
28. 


Merwin—First State Bank, 80-1758—Apr. 
11 


Newark—Farmers Bank. 80-840—Mar. 1. 
Novinger—Novinger Bank. 8(-384—Apr. 
28 


Parnell—Farmers Bank. 80-736—May 3. 
Polo—Polo Trust Co. 80-698—Feb. 20. 
Rolla—National Bank of Rolla. 80-288 
Suspended May 25. 

Rutledge—Bank of Rutledge. 80-1200 
—May 19. 

St. Louis—*St. Louis Joint Stock Land 
Bank. 4-104—In Receivership. Report- 
ed June 25. 

a National Bank. 80-54— 
Fe 

Steffenville—Bank of Steffenville. 80- 
1211—Feb. 26. 

Waldron—Waldron State Bank. 80-1242 
—No longer doing an active business. 
Depositors and stockholders paid in 





full. Rep. Apr. 8 
Montana 
Belt—Farmers & Miners State Bank. 
93-336—Apr. 30. 
Livingston—*Merchants Bank (Private) 


93-54—July 1. 


Nebraska 

Arlington—*First National Bank. 76-360 
June 15. 

Bristow—Nebraska State Bank. 76-1291 
—Mar. 9. 

Byron—*Farmers & Merchants sank. 


76-674—July 1. 
Comstock—Citizens State Bank. 76-559 


—Vol. Liq. Mar. 

Concord—Farmers State Bank. 76-1175 
—Suspended Mar. 5. 

Crofton—First National Bank. 76-383— 


Suspended May 25. 
Firth—Firth Bank. 76-725—May 31 
Graf—Bank of Graf. 76-734—Apr. 2. 
Harrisburg—*Banner County Bank. 76- 
744—-June 23. 
Hartington—First 
189—Suspended 


National Bank. 76- 


May 27. 





co * “a 7 hens State Bank. 176-547— 
Feb. 22. 
Horace—Horace State Bank. 76-1029— 


Mar. 7. 
Irvington—*State Bank of Irvington. 76- 
1171—June 24. 


(Continued on page 512) 
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Banks Reported Closed 
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Macon—Macon State Bank. 
May 17. 

Oakland—Oakland State Bank. 
May 16. 
Ruskin—* Ruskin 
June 17. 

Spalding—Security State 
Apr. 4. 

Stoddard—*Farmers State Bank. 
—Vol. Liq. July 1. 


76-789— 
76-245— 
State Bank. 76-553— 

76-367 


76-1153 


Bank. 


Nevada 

— a en County Bank. 94-46— 
‘eb. 16. 

Yerington—Mason Valley Bank. 94-47— 
Closed temporarily Feb. 17, for pro- 
tection. 


New Jersey 

High Bridge—First National 
403—Mar. 29. 

Newark—*New Jersey National Bank & 
Trust Co. 55-22—June 11. 

Summit—Prospero Marcantonio. 
Discontinued February 1932. 


Bank. 55- 


55-484 


New York 


Hornell—Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Co. 50-277—Suspended Apr. 30. 

Monroe—*Monroe National Bank. 50-800 
—June 20. 

Newark—Arcadia Trust Co. 50-395— 
In possession of State Banking Dept., 
June 9. 

New York City—Columbus 
—In liquidation Mar. 21. 

New York City—Washington National 
Bank. 1-783—Vol. Liq. Mar. 

South Glens Falls (Glens Falls P. 0.)— 
First National Bank. 50-862—Sus- 
pended May 21. In receivership and 
liquidation. 


Bank, 1-654 


North Carolina 


Arapahoe—*Eastern Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of New Bern) 66-638—Discon- 
tinued. Reported June 18. 

Aulander—Bank of Aulander. 66-303— 
Apr. 15, 

Badin—Bank of Badin. 66-620—May 17. 

-—-¥ a Bank. 66-526— 

eb. 8. 

Everetts—*Planters & Merchants Bank. 
66-576—May 21. 

Fletcher—Bank of Fletcher. 66-556— 
Apr. 26. 

Garland—Bank of 66-615— 
Vol. Liq. Apr. 25. 

Maxton—*Bank of 66-239— 
(Re)closed June 1. 

Moncure—Bank of 66-635— 
Apr. 8. 

Morresville—Merchants & 
Bank. 66-165—May 26. 

Norman—Bank of Norman. 66-786—Vol. 
Liq. Mar. 1. 

Oriental—*Eastern Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of New Bern) 66-595—Dis- 
continued. Reported June 18. 

Robbinsville—Graham County Bank. 66- 
825—Mar, 14. 

Rockingham—Peoples Industrial 
66-789—Vol. Liq. Mar. 29 

Vanceboro—*Eastern Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of New Bern) 66-795—Dis- 
continued. Reported June 18. 


Garland. 
Robeson. 
Moncure, 


Farmers 


Bank. 


North Dakota 

Burnstad—First State 
Apr. 5. 

Hillsboro—Peoples State Bank. 
—Apr. 11, 


Bank. 177-530— 


77-992 


Ohio 
Cedarville—Exchange Bank. 

Closed for liquidation May . 
ee Bank. 56-953 
Marysville—Union Banking Co. 56-534 

—Mar. 28 for liquidation. 
~~ City—Farmers Bank, 56-1088—Apr. 


56-1241 


South Fciteten~* Peet State Bank. 56- 
726—June 25. 

Washington Court House—*Washington 
Savings Bank. 56-366—June 20. 

Xenia—Commercial & Savings Bank Co. 
56-316—Feb. 


oe Savings Bank. 


Oklahoma 
Alva—First 
Mar. 15 
Brinkman—First National 
692—-Deposit liabilities assumed by 
First National Bank, Mangum, Mar. 

17. Vol. Liq. May 3. 
Davidson—First State Bank. 86-727— 
14, 
86-658—Apr. 


National Bank. 86-126— 


Bank. 86- 


Apr. 13. Reopened, May 
— of Elmer, 
22. 
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Fairfax—First National Bank. 
Mar. 

Hanna 
Apr. 1. 

Oologah—Bank of 
Vol. Liq. Apr. 

Puresid-Burceil 
190—May 11. 

Turpin—Bank of Turpin. 
1 


86--445— 
86-1247— 
86-846— 
Bank & Trust Co. 86- 
86-1097—June 
86-1071— 


First State Bank. 


Oologah. 


State 
Liq. Apr. 23. 


Uncas—Uncas 
Vol. 


Bank. 


Oregon 


Alsea—*Alsea State 
Liq. Feb. 28. 

Ashland—Citizens Bank. 96-36—Mar. 12. 

Brownsville—Bank of Brownsville. 96- 

20. 

Coquille—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
96-99—In hands of State Banking 
Dept. for liquidation May 30. 

—— of Commerce. 96-20— 
pr. 2. 
Portland—Mt. Bank. 24-80 

—Apr. 16. 
Scotts Mills—State Bank of 
Mills. 96-303—Apr. 28. 
Stayton—Bank or Stayton. 


sank. 96-302—Vol. 


Scott State 
Scotts 
96-125—May 
a a of Vernonia. 


In hands of Department for 
tion June 24. 


96-307— 
liquida- 


Pennsylvania 


Allentown—*Allentown Trust Co. 60-133 
= possession of Department June 


a National Bank. 60-1639 
—Vol. Lig. Feb. 26. 

Duryea (Ind. Br. Pittston P. O. 
rere 2 Savings & Trust Co. 60- 1635 
—May 20. 

Hellman—*Farmers State Bank. 60-1186 
—In possession of Department June 
29. 

Plains (Wilkes-Barre P, O.)—*Plains 
State Bark. 60-1657—In possession of 
Department June 23. 

Royersford—The Royersford 
60-839—In possession of 
Dept. June 10. 

Suterville—*First National 

Suspe nded June 9. 
Discount & Deposit 
Bank. 60-1365—In possession of Bank- 
ing Dept. June 10. 


Trust Co. 
Banking 


Bank. 60- 


Rhode Island 


Providence—Dante State Bank. 
Vol. Liq. Mar, 22. 


57-44— 


South Carolina 

Campobello—Peoples Bank. 67-295—Apr. 
29. 

Waterloo—Bank of Waterloo. 67-375— 

Mar. 30. 


South Dakota 

Faulkto shants 
Suspended June 4. 

Tyndall—*First National 
—June 30. 

Wasta—*Bank of Wasta. 
21, 

Worthing—State Bank of Worthing. 78- 
461—-Suspended May 19. 


Bank, 78-185— 


Bank. 78-134 
78-636—June 


Tennessee 


Blountville—*Farmers Bank of Sullivan 
County. 87-328—June 28. 

Bluff City—Bluff City Bank. 87-329— 
Discontinued Apr. 29. (Branch of Bank 
of Bristol, Bristol, Tenn.) 

Bristol—Bank of Bristol. 87-82—Anpr. 29. 

Chattanooga—Loveman Bank. 87-38— 
Vol. Liq. Mar. 12 through First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Etowah—*First National Bank. 
—Suspended June 15. 

Flatcreek—Flat Creek Savings Bank. 
87-378—Feb. 11. 

Fruitland—Fruit Growers Bank (Branch 
of Gibson County Bank, Trenton) 87- 
685—Discontinued June 

Green Brier—*Farmers 
Bank. 87-726—June 23. 

Memphis—Tennessee Savings Bank, 26- 
69—Began liquidating banking busi- 
ness on Mar. 14. 

Millington—*Bank of Millington. 87-430 
—June 22, 

er ae gga of Commerce. 


Phifraets elphia—Bank of Philadelphia. 87- 
531— Liq. Jan. 25. 

Ridgely—Planters Bank. 87-289—June 1. 

Rutherford—*Home Exchange Bank, 87- 
262—June 27. 

ee County Bank. 87-149 
—Jun 

Wilder—Bank of Laurel. 87-609—-Discon- 
tinued Feb. 6. (Branch of Bank of 
Monterey, Monterey, Tenn.) 

Wildersville—Wildersville Bank. 87-495 

—May 4 


87-196 


& Merchants 


87-299— 


Texas 


Brownsville—Merchants National Bank. 
88-65—Mar. ° 

Dickinson—First National Bank. 88-1414 
—Suspended June 6. 

Fredericksburg—Bank of 
burg. 88-370—In MReceivership. Re- 
ported Apr. 7. 

Fredericksburg—Citizens Bank. 88-371 
—In Receivership. Reported Apr. 7. 

Jayton—First National Bank. 88-1113 

Suspended May 4. 

Marathon—*Marathon State Bank. 88- 
1156—Vol. Liq. June 29. 

Murchison—First State Bank. 88-1490 
—Vol. Liq. May 18 through Henderson 
County Investment Corp. 

San Benito—Farmers State Bank. 88- 
320—May 

Shiner—*Farmers State Bank. 88-685— 
—Vol. Liq. June 18. 


Utah 


Beaver—State Bank of Beaver County. 
97-47—Feb. 23. 


Fredericks- 


Virginia 

Mendota—*Bank of Mendota, Inc. 68-493 
—June 17. 

Stephens City—Peoples Bank. 
May 5. 


68-433— 


Washington 
Chewelah—Bank of 
—Apr, 15. 
ee State 


Chewelah. 98-174 


Bank. 98- 


Outlook—Outlook State Bank, 98-287— 
Apr. 22. 

Seattle—United Trust Co. 
Liq. May 16. 

— 
1 


19-92—-Vol. 
28-10—Apr. 
Spokane—*Spokane Savings Bank. 28- 
66—June 16. In hands of Dept. pend- 
ing completion of reorganization 
plans. 
Spokane—Spokane State Bank. 28-54— 
Apr. 15, 
_— Bank. 


Spokane—Union 
Seckane—United” Hillyard Bank. 


Bank. 


28-55— 
28-63 
28-53—Apr. 


Wilkeson—First Bank of Wilkeson. 98- 
326—Suspended June 7. 


Suspended May 


ay 5. 
ee all Street Bank. 


West Virginia 


Bayard—Bayard National 
—Suspended Apr. 27. 


Bank. 69-396 


Wisconsin 


Calvary—Farmers State Bank. 79-471— 
Suspended June 4, 
Downing—*Bank of Downing, 
Suspended June 29. 
Fennimore—*State Bank of Fennimore. 
79-341—-Suspended June 29. 
Fond du Lac—Bank of Fond 
79-75—Suspended May 20. 
Honey Creek—State Bank of Honey 
Creek. 79-561—Vol. Liq. Mar. 2. 
Hurley—*Hurley National Bank. 79-1012 
—Suspended June 20. 
Loyal—*Clark County Bank. 79-397— 
Suspended June 25. 
Monroe—Commercial & Savings Bank. 
79-208—Suspended May 19. 
Taylor—*Trempealeau Valley 
Bank, 79-693—June 23. 


Wyoming 
— State Bank. 99-21—Apr. 


79-507— 


du Lac. 


State 


Torrington—Goshen County Bank. 99- 
101—Deposits sold to Citizens Nation- 
al Bank for liquidation Mar. 19. 


” 
FREE Information 


The Bankers Secretary will 
gladly send you the answer to 
any question—or obtain full 
details—on any bank equip- 
ment, supplies or service. 


A Way To Cut Expenses 


Many bankers write for buying 
information on contemplated pur- 
chases. By so doing they receive all 
the facts on the products of many 
reliable manufacturers. 


This service is Free, without ob- 
ligation—and confidential if desired. 
Simply write 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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